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Editorial, : 


FIGURES SOMETIMES DECEIVE. 








A farmer of considerable means, in one of 
our New England country towns, who was 
evidently nearing the end of his earthly days, 
was asked by a party who had been called in 
to write a will, How he had accumulated his 
property. The farmer replied that he could 
not tell exactly how he had made his money, 
unless it was by raising steers and selling 
them as oxen, at a loss. He knew that the 
money income from the farm had chiefly been 
derived from the sale of oxen, and he knew 
also, that he rarely or never received as much 
for a pair as figures seemed to show that they 
had cost him. His arithmetic would show 
him to be a poor man, and yet he had gone 
on year after year, raising a few pairs of 
steers at an apparent loss, and selling them 
when oxen, for a few hundred dollars, which 
he was enabled to lay by in bank, or in some 
Are there not many far- 
mers who fail to make their figures and their 
cash in hand agree ? 

Some twenty-five years ago, a correspon- 
dent to the New EnGLanp Farmer, Mr. T. 
J. Pinkham, of Chelmsford, Mass., wrote a 
series of articles, in which the attempt was 
made to show that pretty much all farming is 
unprofitable when measured by a correct sys- 
tem of book-keeping. Figures were given 
showing the cost of growing an acre of corn, 
raising a calf, etc , and in each case the bal- 
ance sheet showed a loss to the farmer, the 
writer claiming that the books were correct, 
even though the farmer might have had more 
money at the end of the year than at the be- 


good securities. 


ginning. 

Bank cashiers and treasurers of monied in- 
stitutions sometimes been known to 
keep their books so that the balance showed 
on the right side, yet when the final settling 
day came, the cash was not visible. Most 
men would prefer to place their money in the 


have 


hands of those who would return it in full, 
with accrued profits, even if the books showed 
a loss, rather than trust it in the care of 
cashiers whose balances were all right, and 
yet could not find the money when called for. 

There are few subjects that we have oftener 
brought to the attention of readers of the 
Farmer, or which we have urged more, than 
the importance of keeping an account of one’s 
business, so that one may know just how one 
stands with the world. It is true, there are 
men who get ahead on farms or elsewhere, 
who never keep books, but other conditions 
being equal, we would always sooner take a 

risk with the man who keeps his accounts in 
black and white, than with him who depends 
wholly upon memory, and on counting funds 
at the end of the year. If a man is raising 
steers or growing corn, and is getting ahead 
in his business every year, his books ought 
to show it, and if they fail to do so, there 
must be some fault in his system of book 
keeping, provided he has no other sources of 
income. Mr. Pinkham, when keeping his 
calf account, charged one dollar for the calf 
at birth, two cents a quart for new milk, and 
one cent for skimmed milk; a dollar a bushel 
for meal, three cents per day for care and 
attention, ten cents per week for pasturage, 
and fifty cents per week for winter keeping. 
These figures may all seem low enough for a 
calf until he is one year old. They footed up 
$22.88, and the writer claimed that if sold at 
that age, it would not bring half that sum, 
and he claimed that if kept until maturity, 
the rate of loss would be still greater. 

Now, it is our belief that very few farmers 
would mourn very deeply over the showing 
of their figures, provided the cash came in in 
reasonable amounts. Yet the cash and fig- 
ures ought to agree, and they must if the fig- 
ures are properly placed. In keeping an ac- 
count with a crop, it is usual to charge for 
ploughing the land, harrowing, drawing ma- 
nure, cultivating and harvesting, all which 
operations require team work. If the ac- 
countant is not anxious to figure out a great 
profit, as when competing for a cattle show 
premium, he will usually charge team work 
at such prices as he could hire it for, or per- 
haps the price his town allows for teams em- 
ployed in making repairs on the highway. 
Many towns are allowing $1.50 a day for the 
use of a yoke of oxen when employed on the 
highway. Now, shall a farmer charge that 
price when figuring on the actual cost of a 
crop of corn, potatoes, or hay? If he does 
80, will he give credit for the daily labor of 
his oxen when figuring on the profit and loss 
of keeping them? Ifa man charges his corn 
field with horse labor in cultivating the corn 
at one dollar a day, will he give the horse 
credit for every day it is employed on the 
farm, going to mill or to church? If not, 
there will necessarily be a discrepancy some- 
where in the accounts. 

If a farmer runs a large farm, pays all his 
bills, and has a surplus left at the end of the 
year, that surplus must be credited to some- 
thing. It may be the wages of labor, it may 
be interest on capital, or both, or it may 
come from the reduction of capital by the sale 
of land, stock or tools. Our cattle show ora- 
tors have been telling the farmers the past 
few weeks of the immense wealth their labor 
has produced the present season ; of the mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat, corn, oats, and other 
grains; of the tons of hay, and tons of beef 
and pork, mutton and wool; of the great 
amount of butter, cheese and milk which will 
all go to feed the people, but which the far- 
mers will just get pay for. 

One might think the country was very rich 
with all this wealth, but if it will all be needed 
to carry the people through to the beginning 
of another year’s harvest, we can scarcely 
see how the country is much richer than it 
was @ year ago, under similar conditions. 
Ifa farmer has a barn full of hay in October, 
it may make him feel rather rich and inde- 





pendent, but if he will have to feed out all 
that hay to his cattle through the winter, and 
without getting any return from them, or 
without increasing their value in the spring, 
we fail to see how that hay can represent 
wealth to him. 

Perhaps a farmer ought to make his hay 
bring him as much, fed to animals, as if sold 
for cash at market prices. If he can do this, 
he can afford to buy hay from his neighbors 
at market prices to feed to his stock. But if 
he can not, or does not make his hay yield 
him as great a return in butter, cheese, or 
beef, as if he had sold it off for cash, it does 
not certainly follow that he is doing a losing 
business by feeding it, for the manure made 
from the stock while consuming the hay 
ought to be suflicient to cause a like amount 
to grow the following year. If it will do this, 
the true cost of the hay is merely the cost 
of the labor required in hauling out manure, 
and cutting and hauling in the hay. Many 
livery stable keepers have found that this la- 
bor of hauling away manure, and cutting and 
hauling back hay is an almost exact measure 
of the cost of their hay. 

Now, taking this view of the matter, is it 
very difficult to understand how the old far- 
mer in Maine might get pretty well off rais- 
ing steers, and selling them at a little loss? 
He doubtless charged his steers with milk fed 
when they were calves, pasturage in summer, 
and for hay and grain raised on the farm, 
and fed in winter, all charged at market rates, 
which were considerably above the actual 
In other words, there is a profit either 
in raising hay or in feeding it to steers, and a 
farmer may credit the profit to either branch 
of the business he chooses, but he must give 
the credit somewhere, or his book account 


cost. 


can not correspond with the cash in hand. 
Mr. Pinkham, like many others working 
farms, and engaged in other kinds of busi- 
ness, may have failed to be able to show a 
satisfactory credit side to his book account, 
or any surplus cash in hand. Where the 
trouble lies in such cases, is not the topic for 
We merely wish to 
show now, that figures sometimes deceive. 
And further, if figures may deceive, it is not 
impossible that growing steers and fattening 
beef here, in New England, in all the States, 
may be carried on at a fair profit upon the 
capital and labor invested in the business. 
We believe it can be, in many sections where 
the farmers now think otherwise. Our farms 
should be stocked up more fully, then there 
would be more manure made, and with more 
West- 
ern competition has frightened too many of 
Milk far- 
mers who feel that they are being crowded 
out of their business by the small profits al- 


discussion in this article. 


manure more crops could be grown. 


us out of trying to do anything. 


lowed by the contractors, may well look into 
the business of producing beef as some of the 
farmers in the northern counties of New Eng- 
land are now carrying it on. 





THE MOVEMENT OF SAP IN TREES. 


How sap moves in trees is a question to 
which botanists have given a great amount of 
thought and experiment. Mr. A. S. Fuller 
in his new work on ‘Practical Forestry,” 
gives his readers a chapter on the subject 
from which we make the following extracts: 

‘‘All plants obtain their nourishmeng in a 
liquid or gaseous form, by imbibition through 
the cells of the younger roots or their fibrils. 
The fluids and gases thus absorbed, probably 
mingling with other previously assimilated 
matter, are carried upward from cell to cell 
through the alburnum or sap-wood until it 
reaches the buds, leaves and smaller twigs, 
where it is exposed to the air and light, and 
converted into organizable matter. In this 
condition a part goes to aid in the prolonga- 
tion of the branches, enlargement of the 
leaves, and formation of the buds, flowers, 
and fruit, and other portions are gradually 
spread over the entire surface of the wood, 
extending downwards to the extremities of 
the roots. We often speak of the downward 
flow of sap, and even of its circulation, but 
its movement in trees in no way corresponds 
with the circulation of blood in animals, 
neither does it follow any well-defined chan- 
nels, for it will, when obstructed, move lat- 
erally as well as lengthwise, or with the grain 
of the wood. 

“The old idea that the sap of trees de- 
scended into the roots in the fall, remaining 
there through the winter, is an error with no 
foundation whatever. As the wood and 
leaves ripen in the autumn, the roots almost 
cease to imbibe crude sap, and for a while 
the entire structure appears to part with mois- 
ture, and doubtless does so through the exha- 
lations from the ripening leaves, buds and 
smaller twigs, but as warm weather again ap- 
proaches, and the temperature of the soil in- 
creases, the roots again commence to absorb 
crude sap and force it upward, where it meets 
soluble organized matter, changing its color, 
taste and chemical properties. If this was 
not the case, we could not account for the 
saccharine properties of the sap of the maple, 
or for the presence of various mucilaginous 
and resinous constituents of the sap of trees 
in early spring, because we find no trace of 
such substance in the liquids or crude sap as 
absorbed by them from the soil.” 

The life of the tree, Mr. Fuller teaches, is 
all in the bark and sap wood, the heart being 
dead, and serving the tree only to strengthen 
it mechanically, as shown in the fact that it 
may be removed entirely by decay, and still 
the tree grows on vigorously for centuries. 





STATE COLLEGE BOYS IN DE- 
MAND. 


E. F. Ladd, class of 1884 of the Maine State 
Agricultural College, we are informed, has 
been engaged to take a position as assistant 
at the New York State Experiment Station. 
Another position of the same character has 
been offered to Geo. H. Allen of the same 
class, which was declined on account of a 
previous engagement. Similar engagements 
are in waiting for other boys of the same 
class. Prof. Emery, who has been doing val- 
uable service at the Houghton Farm the past 
year, was also a graduate of the Maine State 
College. This Institution is turning out 
many young men who will become very use- 
ful citizens in the community, whether they 
locate immediately upon farms or otherwise. 
Major Alvord writes Secretary Gilbert of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and one of the 
active trustees of the College, that if he has 
any more such young men lying around loose 
as those that have already found their way to 
Houghton Farm to ‘‘send them along” as 
there is plenty of work for them. Houghton 
Farm has become a sort of an ‘Intelligence 
Office” for that kind of talent. 





Success irs Own Rewarp.—‘I shall 
have lost all my interest in keeping poultry 
when the time comes that good birds can be 
bred without skill on the part of the breeder. 
It is being able to do something that others 
fail of doing, that makes one’s work a pleas- 
ure.” So said a successful breeder of Ply- 
mouth Rocks at the Maine State Fair. Is 
not this the experience of so a, 
generally, that money alone, does pay 
Sao toe tho work: ears It is the satis- 
faction one gets from being able to show a 
little better work than one’s neighbors can 
show, that gives zest to one’s every day toil. 
A desire for excellence is a natural desire. 


RAISING BEEF IN NEW ENGLAND. 





No better beef cattle are shown anywhere 
than were exhibited last month in Lewiston at 
the Maine State Fair. We do not say that 
fatter cattle were never shown, for it is not 
the season for exhibiting large oxen all ready 
for the butcher. What we claim is that the 
large three and four year old cattle, which are 
raised by the best breeders and feeders of 
Maine, are every way equal to the best beef 
cattle bred anywhere else. We also believe, 
from what we could learn by conversing with 
the owners, that there is a good profit to be 
derived from the breeding and feeding of 
such cattle upon the good farms of Maine. 
The best oxen exhibited at Lewiston were not 
brought into the show by a class of fancy far- 
mers, who keep oxen for the fun of looking 
at them themselves, nor for the satisfaction of 
showing them to their neighbors, but they 
were mainly from the farms of men who are 
farming for a living, or, as Mr. Gilbert would 
have it, ‘‘farming for a business.” They 
raise and feed oxen just as other men in 
Maine cut and store ice, or get out logs from 
the forest, and saw them intodumber for the 
money they will bring. 

Some feed oxen in preference to cows, be- 
cause oxen require less labor in their care, 
especially the labor of wives and daughters. 
We find quite a division of labor practised in 
Maine, as in England, in the work of pro- 
ducing a pair of ripe, fat oxen. The man 
who finally sells to the butcher, rarely raises 
the calves that make the oxen. The calves 
are frequently raised by small farmers who 
keep a small herd of cows, and who are not 
favorably situated for making butter or cheese, 
or for selling milk in market. They raise 
the calves from their own cows, and also 
sometimes buy young bull calves from the 
butter dairies of their neighbors, and so raise 
three or four from one cow in a season. 
Their main object being accomplished when 
they have disposed of the milk from their 
cows, they are ready to sell their calves about 
as soon as they are weaned, or when old 
enough to live upon ordinary dry fodder. 
The calves may then go to some farmer who 
has good pasture or plenty of hay, but who 
does not care to bother with cows at all. If 
not already trained to the yoke while sucking 
their dams or foster mothers, they are trained 
as soon as they get into second hands. It 
pays to break cattle to the yoke whether they 
are to be worked or not, because they are so 
much more easily handled. Then a trained 
pair may be sold either to work or to feed, or 
for both, as is more commonly the case. 
Many of the farmers of Maine depend chiefly 
upon oxen for doing their farm work, and 
some of them do considerable lumbering with 
them in the woods in winter. But there are 
others who make a business of feeding large 
steers and oxen solely for beef, putting them 
into stalls, and feeding them with forage and 
grain till they are fat enough to suit the Bos- 
ton and Liverpool trade. And these find a 
fair profit in their business. 

It was formerly believed by many that 
there could be no profit from feeding beef 
except from good pasturage; and some far- 
mers who see their pastures running out from 
continual cropping, or who find that the mar- 
ket prices at the end of the pasturing season 
are often unsatisfactory, have given up beef 
making as a business, and are turning their 
attention in other direction, some even selling 
their farms in despair, if not in disgust. But 
these Maine farmers are learning that it pays 
to buy a steer, or a good, well-bred ox, and 
put him in the stall and feed him a few 
months upon hay and grain exclusively. In 
feeding a pair of thrifty, thin cattle that are 
well bought, there is a gain in two directions, 
from the weight, and also from the increased 
value per pound. Mr. D. H. Thing of West 
Mount Vernon, told us at the Fair in Lewis- 
ton that he entered a pair of high grade 
Hereford oxen a year or two ago at the Ken- 
nebec County Show, and was awarded the 
first premium offered for best pair of fat 
oxen. The Show was held the last week in 
September. The oxen were called good ones 
by the judges, and the butchers would have 
been glad to have bought them at the ruling 
prices, but at that season the prices were not 
satisfactory to the owner, so he took them 
home, put them in stalls, and fed them liber- 
ally, but judiciously, till the next March. 
Their feed was good hay, and two quarts of 
corn meal ground in the ear, with one quart 
of cotton seed meal to each ox night and 
morning. They were fed five months and 
one week, and gained nine inches in girt. 
They weighed 4000 pounds alive, and dressed 
off 3030 pounds, shrinking less than twenty- 
five per cent. They were purchased at ten 
cents per pound for the Insane Asylum near 
by, the manager claiming that such beef was 
the cheapest he could buy for feeding his 
guests or boarders. Mr. Thing was sorry 
not to be able to give the weight of the cat- 
tle at the time they took the premium in 
September, but he failed to weigh them. He 
is satisfied, however, that nine inches gain in 
girt of each ox in five months, and an ad- 
vance of two cents per pound on the pair will 
pay well for a steady feeding of hay and 
grain. He says that Maine farmers are 
learning that it is good business feeding oxen 
well the last few months before sending them 
to the butcher, and that the ‘finishing off” 
will sometimes pay better than the feeding at 
any other stage of the growth of the cattle. 
Also that feeding for beef compares favor- 
ably with other branches of farming in the 
State. 





FARM MACHINERY AND SMALL 
CROPS. 





While travelling over some of the large 
grain farms in New York State, where nearly 
all the work is done by horse power, and by 
labor-saving machines, we could not help 
having the question forced upon us, Does 
farm machinery tend to the production of 
small crops upon our American farms? We 
certainly saw fields of oats that would pay 
but a small profit on the cost of production if 
they had been harvested by hand labor, as 
was the universal custom a few years ago. 
We saw a small boy thirteen years old driy- 
ing a reaper around an oat field, and doing 
the work quite as well as a man, while the 
older hands were doing the binding. The 
seed drill, the sulky plough, and several of 
the harrows may be driven by boys, and the 
temptation is strong to keep the machines at 
work upon large areas because the land can 
be worked cheaply, while in many cases the 
preservation of the fertility of the soil so that 
it can produce large crops, seems to be nearly 
lost sight of. 

Machines enable farmers to go over a much 
larger number of acres than they could by 
the old sickle and cradle methods of harvest- 
ing, and they can also run their land out 
faster by the new than by the old methods. 
The machines ought to give the farmer more 
time to study his business, more time to 
think, more time to enjoy life, more time to 
make his family happy, and more time to de- 
vote to the education of his children. 

While the sewing machine has seemed to 
add to the labors of many good housekeepers, 
by bringing around a fashion for vastly more 
stitches, the harvesting and other farm ma- 
chines intended to save labor appear too often 





only to have helped the farmer to rob his 


land a little more readily, and thus hasten the 
time when it must be abandoned altogether, 
or be subjected to an expensive course of re- 
clamation. This criticism on the use of farm 
machinery, we are glad to know, does not 
apply to all farmers, but it does apply to far 
too many. It would pay for most of us to 
farm better. 





Furtrz Wuerat.—Fultz wheat, which is 
now one of the most popular winter varieties 
grown, originated, as a distinct variety, over 
twenty years ago, in Huntington County, Pa. 
It was discovered by Mr. Abraham Fultz, 
while harvesting a field of wheat that was 
much tangled and lodged. Three stalks 
were noticed, unlike any others, and which 
stood up straight and bore three perfect 
heads. ‘They were saved, and the wheat 
sowed separately, the following year, and 
after a few years the increase was widely dis- 
tributed among the wheat growers of the re- 
gion, and later, became one of the most pop- 
ular varieties grown in the great wheat belt 
of North America. So much for using one’s 
eyes to a purpose. 





Burrer Yrrtp or Cows.—By allowing 
24 pounds of milk to make a pound of but- 
ter, a Western paper, the Journal of Agri- 
culture, figuring from the United States 
Census returns, finds that the average annual 
butter yield of all the cows in the country is 
a trifle less than sixty-four pounds a cow. 
This we presume is in addition to the milk 
sold in cities and villages, and used at home 
on the farm. 





Scassy Leas on Fowis —Do not let 
fowls suffer from the disease known as scabby 
legs or ‘‘seurvy.” To cure it, rub the legs 
with a mixture of lard and sulphur, or lard 
and kerosene oil. A few drops of carbolic 
acid added to the lard and sulphur ointment 
will be beneficial. Apply the remedies once 
a week for three or four weeks, and the legs 
will become smooth and bright. ‘Scabby 
legs” may be classed among the filth diseases. 
Keep the hen houses clean. 





Tue ‘*JEWELL” is another new strawberry, 
a seedling introduced by P. M. Augur, of 
Middlefield, Ct. A plant on exhibition at 
the Connecticut State Fair, showed it to be a 
remarkably vigorous grower. Mr. Augur 
says the Jewell thus far has met bis anticipa- 
tions, and bids fair to make a valuable addi- 
tion to the list of desirable small fruits. Col. 
Wilder speaks hopefully of it from a trial in 
his grounds at Dorchester. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—Ida of St. Lambert, one of Mr. Valancey E. 
Fuller’s herd of Jerseys in Hamilton, Ontario, has 
lately shown the wonderful yield of thirty pounds 
and two ounces of butter in seven days. 

—Remember that a bran mash once or twice a 
week will be greatly relished by your horses and 
will do them much good, says the Vational Stock- 
It is cheap, easily prepared, and should be 
used frequently in every stable. 


man. 


—Soot is one of the most valuable of fertilizers, 
and should be carefully saved. That from coal is 
superior to that from wood. It is rich in nitrogen, 
and benefits all crops to which it may be applied, 
as well as being an excellent remedy against the 
attacks of many kinds of insects. 

—About half of the hop yield of the entire coun 
try is produced in the three counties of Madison, 
Oneida and Otsego, New York. The crop this 
year will be from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
what it was last year, and the quality will be ex- 
cellent. 

—The seeds of purslane are but the sixtieth of 
an inch in diameter, and being flat, no less than 
500,000 may occupy a single cubic inch. Dr. Stur- 
tevant’s estimate of the seed on a single exception- 
ally large plant, placed the number at over 2,- 
000,000. 

—Wheat is now so cheap in England that far- 
mers say they will use it to fatten their cattle 
rather than sell it at a price which means ruin to 
them. Notwithstanding the low price of wheat, 
however, the price of bread continues high, owing 
to a combination of the millers. 


—The Home Farm announces a new blackberry 
discovered on an island in the Penobscot river, and 
which would seem, from the description given, to be 
nearly as valuable as the Snyder. Itis said to be 
hardy in Maine, a good bearer, and of good qual- 
ity. Unless itis better than the Snyder, farmers 
should not be led into paying extravagant prices 
for plants. 

—The Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion sends packages of its bulletins for distribution 
among the farmers to every postoffice in the State 
also on application to any address in Connecticut’ 
Citizens of other States, by remitting fifty cents an- 
nually, can receive all the Station publications, in- 
cluding bulletins and annual reports as they ap- 
pear. The annual reports for the year 1883 are al- 
ready exhausted. 

—The editor of the Boston Journal of Chemistry 
has learned by observation that the ant is an active 
and efficient destroyer of the canker worm. The 
little creatures would seize the worms which were 
feeding upon the leaves of an elm tree, and bear 
them in their powerful grip to their nest in the 
ground. The rapidity with which they did their 
work, leads the editor to say, that he does not be- 
lieve the birds that prey upon the worms will do 
the work in a week in our orchards that these ants 
were doing in an hour. They are said, also, to do 
great execution upon the insects that prey upon the 
orange tree, and even to attack the army-worm 
successfully. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


TWO HOUSEHOLD HELPS AND 
COMFORTS. 





1 








Happy is the man and his family who have had 
an ice-house to draw supplies from during the 
summer. An ice-house is the source of much com- 
fort. I know of nothing, which, in proportion to 
the cost, gives more comfort than a piece of ice to 
cool a pitcher of milk for the parched throat of 
the harvest hand. During the hot season ice adds 
a charm to drinks and many articles of food, and 
this is just at a time when the appetite is weak and 
requires tempting; and ice adds to the wholesome- 
ness of food ag it adds to its palatableness. It is a 
common, but no less erroneous notion, that in pro- 
portion as food tempts the appetite and pleases the 
palate it menaces the health. The bitterer the 
medicine, the more efficacious it is supposed to be. 
But this is not true; ice cold water is not whole- 
some, but neither is warm water. The body de- 
mands a cooling draught, which warm water is 
not, and the body suffers. A mean between the 
two—water cooled by ice—is more wholesome than 
either. So it is with other drinks, and with food, 
which is rendered more palatable by the use of ice 
in summer. 

An ice house is also an economical provision. If 
ice is at command, often fresh vegetables and meats 
may be preserved, which without it are lost. The 
farmer eats salt pork throughout the summer be- 
cause he has no ice and cannot preserve fresh 
meat, If the butcher made daily tours, as he does 
in a very few localities, there would yet be need of 
the ice, for fresh meat will become tainted within a 
few hours; and the family without ice must eat 
tainted, unwholesome meat, or else throw it away. 
So with fresh vegetables and fruits, ice would of- 
ten save a considerable loss. 

Farmers know the gain and comfort an ice house 
would bring, and yet not one farmer in a dozen, 
the country over, has one. I frequently hear far- 
mers say that they will never be without an ice 
house another summer, and when the summer comes 
round they are yet without this source of comfort 
and health. I am inclined to think that this is due 
to two things; the farmer is appalled at what he 
imagines the cost of an ice house must be, and he 
is afflicted with that semi-lazy spirit so fearfully 
prevalent in humanity. Because of this, I would 
call his attention to the matter at this time, when 
the weather is yet warm enough for the advan- 
tages of having ice to be brought well home to 
him. And this is the time when an ice house 
should be constructed, so I must stir him now if I 
would have him thanking me next summer while 





he sips a glass of cool milk or tea. 


Allow me to state positively than an ice house 
need not be a costly institution. It need not be 
sunk in the ground, and there is no necessity for 
double walls. A roof to ward off sun and rain, 
and something which will hold sawdust at the 
sides of the ice, are all that is required. The roof 
and sides may be made of the very commonest 
and cheapest materials. Two of the most satis- 
factory ice houses I have ever seen were the cheap- 
est. Of one, the sides were made of rough poles, 
and of the other, of refuse boards and slabs. 
Neither cost more than twenty dollars. The great 
est expense was for the roof—for that must be able 
to turn rain. In the section where the ice house 
was a pole pen with a board roof, poles could be 
had for nothing. There must be good drainage. 
To secure this, broken rocks are usually recom- 
mended; but if you have not the rock, throw in 
sticks of wood, or rail pieces, till you have a foun- 
dation a foot deep. Upon this put a layer of saw- 
dust six inches thick. The ice house must be of a 
certain size, so there will be a certain bulk of ice, 
otherwise it will not keep. I would place the min- 
imum bulk at twenty-five tons. The more ice the 
better it will keep. It is important that the ice be 
well packed; in fact, it must be closely packed. 
At the sides there should be a well-packed stratum 
of sawdust a foot thick, and on top a stratum one- 
half thicker. There must be ventilation; the ga- 
bles may be left open, or windows be made if they 
are boarded up. A ton of ice occupies about forty 
cubic feet; from this you can estimate the size of 
the house you want. Fill it full; get the ice from 
the purest source youcan. Then early in the spring 
you must begin to watch it; visit itevery day and 
tramp it down solid at each visit. The winds of 
March are often so warm that the ice will shrink 
and waste to some extent, and if an air-hole is 
formed the ice will waste rapidly. Build a cheap 
house if you can afford none better; you will find 
the labor of filling it not great, and next summer 
you will say it was the best work you ever did. 

The other household help and comfort is a cistern, 
Over a large area of the country, the water of wells 
is “hard”’—impregnated with lime. This is not 
confined to what are popularly termed “limestone 
regions.” On the prairies of the West nearly every 
well fed by a subterranern stream is “hard.” The 
housewife, compelled to use this water in cleansing 
clothes and kitchen utensils, suffers a great incon- 
venience. It is impossible to make a good suds 
with such water. Clothing and plates do not ap- 
pear so clean, and really are not so clean, as if 
washed in “soft” water, no matter how much soap 
and labor be expended. The lime may be neutral- 
ized by the addition to the water of lye or some 
other strongly alkaline substance, but this eats the 
hands and rots the clothing. 

A good cistern will supply all the -‘soft” water 
needed for the wants of an ordinary family, unless 
during a period of unusual drought, when al! but 
the largest will fail. In one year it will save the 
family enough labor to pay for itself, while it will 
be good without repair for ten years. Those who 
have done without a cistern for a time, and then 
have been blessed with one, know this to be true. 
Those who do all the cleansing work with hard wa- 
ter, save when they catch enough rain water in bar- 
rels and tubs to do the week’s washing, will not 
need arguments to convince them that a cistern isa 
very desirable thing. But, as in the case of the 
ice house, a cistern is supposed to be such an ex- 
pensive thing that but few have considered their 
pocketbooks equal to the task. It is true thata 
cistern must be well made, being in this respect 
unlike an ice house. <A cistern poorly constructed 
is a torment worse than worthless. Yet the cost of 
a good cistern is not great; is certainly small com- 
pared with the return it makes. Money spent in 
the construction of a cistern is a truly economical 
investment, where the water of wells is impregnated 
with lime. 

The proper time for the construction of a cistern 
is in the fall. Mid-summer would be as favorable 
a season, but at that time the farmer is too busy 
with work that must be done. In the spring the 
ground is saturated with water, and this will great- 
ly interfere with the work, if it does not render its 
proper performance altogether impossible. 

Make the cistern near the house. If there is a 
porch adjoining the kitchen, make it under this 
porch; or put it under the kitchen. The wife and 
mother must visit it so often that the distance it is 
from the kitchen will make quite a difference in her 
work. If it is absolutely necessary to have it some 
distance from the kitchen, make a covered walk to 
it from the kitchen door. 

It is good to make the cistern large 
enough. A cistern of a certain size costs less than 
twice as much as a cistern holding half as much; 
that is, as the capacity of the cistern increases its 
proportionate cost decreases. Make it circular in 
form; this form requires the least wall, and the 
wall is the most expensive part. Make it broad 
rather than deep; this reduces both the labor of 
digging, and the cost of the wall. It reduces the 
labor of digging because the earth is more easily 
thrown to the surface; and it reduces the amount 
of wall required, because in proportion to capacity 
a cistern of a certain diameter has a less circum- 
ference than one of less diameter. 

The wall is, of course, the important part. The 
best wall is of brick, laid not quite an inch from 
the ground. Fill this space back of the bricks with 
cement, and cement the wall also in the usual way. 
This requires considerable cement, but such a wall 
is the best in every particular, and the cheapest in 
the end. Put on a cover that will keep out vermin. 
Arrange the spouting so that the water from the 
roof may be turned elsewhere when the cistern is 
full, and a good work is complete. 

Joun M. StTau.. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 





In a recent issue of your paper, is an article on 
“Transplanting Evergreens,” which, while correct 
in the main, admits of something farther being 
said. After giving some advice about the treat- 
ment of evergreens, and the best time to transplant, 
the writer advises that for hedge planting, wild 
evergreens had best be neglected, and those grown 
in nurseries be substituted. This is good advice, 
but I wish to supplement it by suggesting that no 
hedge planter be in haste to put his plants in the 
hedge row as soon as they come from the nursery. 
If he does he will find that a disagreeable percent- 
age of them will be sure to die, and then very con- 
siderable gaps will be left in the hedge, which it is 
not easy to fill afterwards. Plants put in a year 
or two later, will find the ground largely occupied 
by those first planted, and for a long time, will 
make a slow and feeble growth, even though taken 
up on the owner’s ground with a ball of earth at- 
tached, while, if others are used, just arrived from 
a distant nursery, a greater proportion will die 
than of those first set. The filling of gaps will 
then be a long, unsatisfactory, and difficult job. 


The way I have practised with splendid success, 
is, to put out my bedge plants in a nursery row by 
themselves fora year or two, and to give them 
good culture through all the growing season, as 
much as is commonly given to corn, or more. 
The plants I order are small, from ten to fifteen 
inches high, and at least “twice transplanted,” ac- 
cording to the nurseryman’s statement. These can 
be had of large dealers, at from $15 to $20 a thou- 
sand, or could some years ago. I strike a furrow, 
fill it one-third or one-half full of swamp muck 
which has been thrown out for some months, and 
then plant at about one foot apart—some always 
die of course, but from seventy-five to ninety per 
cent or more live if properly shipped, and their 
roots seize on the muck with avidity. The next 
spring, or at such a time as suits, I prepare the 
permanent hedge trench, and select plants of nearly 
uniform size from the nursery row, using a round- 
pointed, long-handled shovel, with which to cut 
them out and lift them with a ball of earth at- 
tached. The roots cling to the muck and hold it, 
so that few roots are displaced or exposed. They 
are placed on what farmers call a “stone boat,” 
and a horse hauls a load to the place desired. 
They are readily lifted into their places, the roots 
being cut off even with the ball of muck and earth, 
and not displaced, and the operation of transplant- 
ing is thus made easy. Not one in a thousand, if 
well cultivated afterwards, ever dies. Regard 
should be had to the time of course, and the best 
time is before growth starts, but it can also be 
done afterwards if well done. Even if the plants 
are not of uniform size, they all grow, and uni- 
formity can be obtained by cutting back the large 
ones. Then, with good culture afterwards, and 
proper pruning, the raising of a beautiful hedge is 
a matter of nearly absolute certainty. 

The trouble with the wild plants or seedlings 
which start up in neglected pastures is, that they 
have few or no fibrous roots, but only long and 
straggling ones. Where a man has plenty of them, 
he can increase his chance of success with them by 
cutting off their roots, say, at one foot or less, with 
a spade, and leaving them for a year or two to 
form new and fibrous roots. A second root prun- 
ing a year or two after the first, would enhance the 
certainty of success. Still, this requires consider- 
able work, and if cattle have access to the pasture, 





many plants will be injured or killed while the 
owner is waiting for them to grow. Quite small 
ones can be taken up and planted in nursery rows 








A new candidate for public favor and su- 
premacy in the field and garden at this time, 
is the ‘‘May King Strawberry,” grown from 
seed of the Crescent, and now first offered by 
John S. Collins of Moorestown, N. J. 
plant is healthy and vigorous, very early and 


as directed above, for nursery-grown plants, but a 
great many will die, and a great deal of one’s work 
and care be lost. Unless small plants are very 
abundant, it will generally be advisable to discard 
them and buy from nurserymen. 

For single trees to plant on the lawn, it is well to 
observe the same rule. Buy small plants which 
cost but little, and cause but little loss if they die. 
Plant carefully, give plenty of muck and good cul- 
ture; give them room so that they can be trained 
to a proper shape, (which is pyramidal,) transplant 
at your leisure, with a ball of earth attached, and 
the planter has something then on which he can 
depend. The growth will be rapid, and the shape 
be under control. But seedlings from the woods, 
or old pastures, are often lop-sided or scraggy, and 
are always unreliable as to growth, and grow 
slowly for years, even when they do not die. 

Your correspondent, H. Bradford, makes quite a 
point about the depth of planting. My experience 
leads me to recommend that the depth be a little 
greater than in the nursery, but then the soil must 
be well prepared, and no grass allowed to grow 
near enough to rob the roots of moisture. A hedge 
or tree should have at least three feet of open space 
on each side, until well established. The lower 
limbs should be close to the earth, and sometimes 
when these were not low enough, I have taken up 
small trees or hedge plants and planted at a greater 
depth. A hedge is only a sad burlesque which lets 
daylight through it at the bottom. A lawn tree 
denuded of its bottom limbs, like a deciduous tree, 
is a monstrosity beneath all criticism, as an orna- 
mental tree. The taste that tolerates it is deformed. 
If planted deep, in good soil, the tree or plant, if 
young, will send out new roots near the surface ; 
and old trees, unless very beautiful, and planted 
with expensive care, had better be let alone. 

All in all, the Norway spruce is my choice for a 
hedge plant, and the hemlock is next. But it is 
useless for any man to plant either unless he makes 
up his mind in advance to give them most excellent 


care until they are well established, and ever after | 


all the care needed for growth and beauty. s. P. 
Vineland, N. J. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CHIPS AND SHAV- 
INGS. 





Cutting up Corn. 

For the curing of corn there is probably no better 
mode, taking into account the value of the fodder, 
than by cutting at the roots, placing in stooks, 
and so allowing to stand until sufficiently dried. 
The mode of using a horse with pin, about which 
to form the stook, may answer a good purpose, and 
prove convenient, but for greater security to the 
stook itself, the arrangement of the stalks about a 
single hill that is left standing seems to serve a 
good purpose. In the adoption of this mode, con- 
venience seems to select five rows at each cutting, 
giving two rows on each side of the one upon which 
the stook is placed. With average corn, twenty- 
five hills will form a good sized stook, and being 
bound at the top by bending down the spindles, 
will almost invariably stand erect, admit of a free 
circulation of air, and the proper curing of the fod- 
der. When a horse is employed, unless especial 
pains are taken, the stooks, with the weakening of 
the stalks by curing, are apt to become blown 
down, resulting in injury to both grain and fodder. 
It is always safe to commence cutting corn as soon 
as the kernels have become a little hardened by 
being seared over. Of three different modes tested 
some years ago, by S. F. West, viz: by topping, 
cutting up as indicated above, and allowing to 
stand undisturbed until husked, there was a marked 
advantage in weight of grain in favor of cutting up 
when the grain had commenced to harden. 

Diseased Potatoes. 

Farmers have not been seriously troubled with 
diseased potatoes for a number of years, until the 
present, in this vicinity. Last season, while stop- 
ping at Quissett, Mass., I noticed that potatoes 
were quite extensively diseased, and that where, in 
some instances, they had been dug early, and 
placed in the cellar, they had to be removed and 
sorted over, sustaining a very great loss from de- 
cay. At that time, in the adjoining State of Con- 
necticut, but little effect was observed, nothing 
sufficient to cause any change from the usually 
pursued course regarding digging or storing; but 
this season the condition of things is considerably 
changed. August was not severely hot, but the 
early part of September witnessed an extremely 
hot wave, and with that there was an apparent 
change in the health and vigor of the potato, which 
resulted in premonitions of decay by which it was 
rapidly followed, and to a large extent. Some 
thought to arrest the disease by digging the crop, 
but no such result was obtained; the seeds of dis- 
ease had taken root and developed in the mass of 
stored tubers. At the present time, (Sept. 22, 
very few are doing anything in the line of digging, 
preferring to wait until decay has exhausted its 
energies, and then if any are left, they will be har 
vested. 

Water Soaked Apples. 

I have observed, especially in the variety 
known as the King of Tompkins Co., a tendency 
to be heavily water soaked, a condition which is 
difficult of accounting for. I have, on previous 
occasions, observed a similar condition on a small 
scale, in the case of fall Pippins and Chesboro 
Rassets, and in fact, one is liable to come across a 
single specimen of water soaked apple with any 
variety. Now the question arises, What is the 
cause of this condition? It is not because of lying 
upon the ground, because our apples were picked 
from the tree, and had not come in contact with 
the earth. But I observed certain facts which 
may have had an influence in producing this condi- 
tion, and may not. I can only state my obser- 
vations, and leave the matter for the investigation 
of the scientific student. 

In the first piace, from about the first of Septem- 
ber, the temperature for about two weeks was ex- 
cessively hot; in the case of the fruit named, upon 
the surface turned towards the midday sun, there 
was the appearance of having been super-beated, 
and where this condition existed, was also found 
the water soaked condition. Another fact was also 
noticeable, and that was, that the conditions named 
existed only upon those portions of the trees most 
exposed, or facing the south ; hence, upon the inte- 
rior of the tree, or upon its northerly side, no water 
soaked apples were found. Whether there is any 
connection of the different conditions named, and 
the results mentioned, I am not prepared to state, 
but simply mention the same that others may give 
expression to any items of experience or observa- 
tion touching similar cases. 

Growing Buckwheat. 

Although this crop is quite extensively made use 
of among farmers, it is not grown to the extent 
that it was some years ago. At a more remote 
period, it was the exception to find a farm that had 
not under cultivation to buckwheat a greater or 
less extent of surface, while now, the rule seems to 
have been reversed, and it becomes the exception 
to find farms with buckwheat. If it was generally 
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KING STRAWBERRY. 


productive ; has a staminate or perfect flower 
The fruit is of very bright red 
Persons who are 
familiar with the old Hovey Seedling of 28 or 
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KEEPING SHEEP FOR PROFIT. 


Farmers who keep sheep are greatly troub- 
led, just as wheat growers are, by the compe- 


| tition of the Western producers, whose lands 
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30 years ago, will be reminded of its similar- | 


ity in looking at and tasting this berry. 


felt that this crop serves an excellent purpose in 
the way of natural preparation of the soil, it is 
probable that it would be more largely cultivated. 
Under reasonably favorable conditions, buckwheat 


is a rapid and vigorous grower; develops ext-nsive | . 
1 wid ‘i ih Geien th | advantage in 
and wide spre roots, which, forcing their way | | > : . 
a wide spreading roots ohties ’ | offset by many extra expenses which nearly 


through the upturned sod, serve the purpose of 
rendering it porous and easily disintegrated at a 
subsequent ploughing. 
branching tendency which 


From its vigor and the 


it maintains, it pre- 
vents. the growth of any 
leaves the soil clean for subsequent tillage, unless 
it be from a shelling of its own seed, which some- 
times occurs to the extent of rendering tillage a 
little more laborious. Comparatively less labor is 
required to grow and harvest the buckwheat crop, 
than many other farm crops, while its value for 
feeding purposes is acknowledged, to say nothing 
of its favor as the chief ingredient of the justly 
celebrated buckwheat cakes. 
Caring for Tuberose Bulbs. 
The tuberose has long been admired, and was 
formerly considered to be beyond the care and 
cultivation of the farmer’s wife; 
house product to be obtained only by an expendi- 


a sort of hot 


| 
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cost less per acre than the annual interest on 
the cost of a farm. But the shepherd has a 
very great advantage over the wheat grower 
upon high-valued farms, and is not nearly so 
squeezed by the competition. It is a fact, 
quite plain to every one who can understand 
figures, that the Western and Northwestern 
wheat growers have reduced the price of wheat 
all over the world, so that the wretched ryot 
of the East Indies is severely taxed to live in 
competition with the wheat growers of Min- 
nesota, Dakota, and California. By some- 
what similar circumstances, sheep-owners of 
the farming States from the Missouri River to 
the Atlantic are just now compelled to con- 
sider whether or not they are to suffer from 
an equally severe competition, and to produce 
wool at a loss or abandon their flocks. I 
know from experience that wool can be pro- 
duced on the plains, and on land that is all 
purchased and owned, and provided with ev- 
ery convenience for keeping sheep, for 13 
cents a pound ; the charges against the wool 
including every expense, even to a ten per 
cent charge for deterioration of plant and oth- 
er perishable property, and estimating that 
the ewes are kept until they die, and are lost. 
This leaves the sheep rachman a handsome 
profit when he sells his wool for 20 cents, and 
gets a fleece of four and a half pounds on an 
average, from his improved sheep. 

The New Mexico ranchmen can do better 
than this, selling their wool for 12 cents a 
pound, and getting, with one-fourth of the 
outlay, a profit equal to that of the Kansas 
shepherd, or by percentage about double. 
Now, can a farmer keep sheep and live in 
competition with these Western producers ? 
Or, in other words, at what cost can he pro- 
duce wool east of the Missouri River ? 

It is very clear that the farmer cannot keep 
a flock profitably on pasture in the summer, 
and hay and grain in the winter, and com- 
pete with the Western shepherd. It will oc- 
cur to some readers just here that the farmer 
has the advantage of a good market for mut- 
ton, but the largest proportion of wool pro- 
duced is grown upon sheep that have a very 
small value for mutton, and this cannot be 
taken into account excepting as an incidental 
some cases. But even this is 
always sweep away any advantage which may 


exist. It is simply a question of wool and in- 


| crease of flock. 


weeds or grass, and so | 


|} port five sheep. 


ture of money, but it is now common to find this | 


beautiful member of the floral kingdom in the 


flower garden, which has become almost as im- | 


portant upon the farm as the vegetable garden. 
The chief point to be considered in managing 
tuberose bulbs is their extreme tenderness; this is 
to be provided for in the planting, if they are set in 
the ground, in the lifting of them in the fall, and in 
the keeping of the bulbs through the winter. If 
they are exposed to frost. either in the spring, be- 


fore lifting, or during winter, they will be greatly | 


damaged if not wholly destroyed. For that rea- 
son, in the fall, they should be taken from the 
ground before there is any danger of a killing frost, 


because if the top is badly frozen the influence ex- 


tends tothe bulb. They should be exposed in a sun- | 


ny place, so as to become as thoroughly dried as 
possible, and when so dried, securely placed in a box 


or basket and conveyed to a warm, dry closet to 
remain during the winter. If chilled at all during 
the winter, all hopes of future beauty will be 


blasted, and the enjoyment derived from a full 
bloom of spikes of tuberoses should be a sufficient 
inducement for exercising due diligence in their 
proper protection. 
Thick Necks on Onions. 
It used to be believed that to plant onions upon 
new ground was productive of thick necks, or scul- 


It can scarcely require figures to show that 

a farmer cannot keep sheep with profit on land 
worth $40 per acre, when two acres are re- 
quired to carry five sheep through the year. 
This estimate is made on the basis that one 
acre of pasture and one acre of crops w ill sup- 
The return from two and a 
half sheep per acre would amount to $3.75 for 
wool, taking five pounds for the fleece and 30 
und &5 for two lambs, 

equal to 80 per cent increase. Against this 
$3.80 would meet interest and other charges 
on the land, ete., and $5.00 is a small allow- 
ance for other « Xp nses. The account thus 
imperfect, and all in favor of the farmer, shows 
that the wool 30 cents per pound at 
least. In fact, if a close account were kept 
this cost would run up to more nearly 40 than 
This method is, therefore, wholly 
impracticable. But such a system could only 
be suggested by an inexperienced man, on ac- 
count of the obvious disadvantages, but yet 
occasionally there are persons who are green 


cents for the price . 


costs 


SO cents. 


to the business, proposing such a system. 

It is very certain that while we are importing 
in wool and its equivalent about 40 per cent 
of our own yearly product, there will always 
be a way for us to make money out of our 
sheep, without any regard to the question of 
mutton, which, by the way, will serve to 
equalize the burdens of the sheep farmer up- 
on still more costly lands, with eas of the 
class I have specially referred to. 

For the profitable production of wool on 
farms, it is clear to me that the flock must be 
an incident in the system of farming, rather 
than the main business of it; just as it bas 
been made in England a means of high cul- 
ture of the land, and a result of this as well. 
The manure made by a large tlock makes high 
culture with large crops possible, and the high 
culture enables the farmer to support a large 


| flock with greater ease than he formerly kept 


lions, as they were popularly called, but for some | 
reason the present season has developed an unu- | 


sual tendency in that direction, without regard to 
the age ot the ground as onion producing. In my 
own case, I was ready to attribute the result to 
a too loose condition of the soil, whereby the roots 
had obtained a too strong hold, but when a neigh- 
bor gave the information that his own were simi- 
lar, upon a soil that was so compacted from tread- 
ing over it as to render hoeing almost impossible, 
I gave it up, and now am unable to account for 
the result, unless it be in consequence of some pecu- 
liar atmospheric condition, which is favorable to 
their continued growth without any regard to 
ripening off. Wiiiiam H. Yromans. 
Columbus, Conn. 


Selections. 





POULTRY FENCES. 


Everybody knows how to make a fence for 
the poultry yard, but everybody does not 
know how to make a cheap fence. Fences 
are very expensive, and any plan that ena- 
bles a person to make a fence in such a man- 
ner as to cost but little and yet be servicea- 
ble, will always be adopted. The cheapest 
fence is made of lath, but unless it is well 
made it is worthless. The desire should be 
to have the fence as strong as possible, and 
the weakest place is near the bottom. The 
objection to a lath fence is that dogs some- 
times break through, not intentionally on the 
part of the dogs, but because the fence will 
not withstand pressure. 

To make a good, strong, durable lath fence, 
six feet high, the panels may be eight feet. 
Having placed the posts eight feet apart, _ 
cure some good shingling strips, (shingling 
lath,) and securely nail the bottom strip from 
ost to post, and six inches above the ground. 
Nail the next strip exactly eighteen inch- 
es above the first one. Thus the first strip 
will be six inches above the ground, and the 
second strip being eighteen inches above that, 
will consequently be two feet from the ground. 
The third (or top) strip should be nailed 
three above the second, or five feet from the 
zround. Now, nail to the bottom strip half 
faths. As a lath is four feet long, a half lath 
will be two feet in length. Let the bottom 
touch the ground. Nail the lath to the two 
strips, the bottom of each lath of course being 
on the ground, the top of the lath is nailed to 
the second, (or middle) strip. Place the half 
laths one inch apart, which will keep in the 
chicks as well as the larger fowls. Here it 
will be noticed that you have a strong, close, 

ood fence, with the cross strips only eighteen 
inches high, and six inches only from the low- 
er strip to the ground, but the fence is only 
two feet high. 

Having made the fence only two feet high, 
but close and strong, you now desire height. 
This is made of the whole lath, which is nailed 
to the middle and top strips, but instead of 
being only one inch apart, two inches will be 
close enough. ‘The fence will thus be six feet 
high, and durable. 

The practice of nailing a whole lath with a 
half lath above it, is here reversed, as we 
place the half lath at the bottom, and the 
whole lath at the top. There are several ad- 
vantages to be gained by so doing. First, 
the strips are brought close to each other, 
making the pressure against two strips in- 
stead of one. The half lath can be placed 
closer together, with economy, than with the 
use of the whole lath. Should it be desired, 
the whole lath may be at three inches apart, 
as full security of confinement is made by the 
lower. It is cheaper to repair a rotten half 
lath than a whole one, and as such fences usu- 
ally begin to give out at the lower part first, 
this is a great advantage. Such a fence com- 
bines strength, cheapness, and efficiency, and 
can be made by any one.—E xchange. 








A GENTLEMAN who had bred Malay fowl 
for thirty years, and won more prizes with 
these fowls than any other fancier in England, 
says that breeding in-and-in does not neces- 
sarily cause deterioration, but all depends 
how this thing is My plan is to 
keep about five or six runs, and to rear 200 
chi each year, and to select the. best 
birds from each run for crossing. I thus se- 
cure sufficient crossing to prevent deteriora- 
Many animals are ious, and the 
males must r with their own 


frequently pai 
fi expel males 
well il introlers.®: Thorcughived. Stock 





a smail one.—Country Gentleman. 


PROPER TESTING OF BUTTER 
COWS. 

Great stress is laid upon the amount of but- 
ter a cow will make in a trial of seven days or 
a month. The milking, weighing of the milk, 
the salting and working of the butter are un- 
der supervision, as if the quantity and quality 
of the butter decided the profitableness ot 
the cow, and the price she ought to bring in 
the market. We have registered cows that 
produce fourteen pounds of butter in a week, 
and a few go up into the twenties. A very 
few have produced twenty-five pounds ina 
week. It is thought to be within the range 
of probability that a cow will yet make nine 
hundred pounds of butter in a year. These 
large figures have set the old heads upon the 
farm to serious thinking, which is a very good 
thing, and started some doubts, which is bet- 
ter. They begin to question, whether four- 
teen pounds of butter in a week on selected 
rations, in addition to grass, pays any better 
than seven or eight pounds on grass alone. 
They want a cow that will make the most but- 
ter upon a given value of food. It is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule in the record of 
these large yields of butter, that we have any 
fair statement of the rations or the result of 
these large yields upon the condition of the 
cow. They wish to know what a pound of 
the tested butter yield costs. There is a de- 
mand for a trial of these cows upon grass 
alone. That would not fully decide the com- 
parative merits of cows. One animal might 
weigh a thousand pounds, and another but five 
hundred, and of course it would take a much 
larger portion of the rations to keep up the 
condition of the former than of the latter. One 
cow might have an accumulation of fat, while 
the other was in poorcondition. There might 
be as much difference in the condition of the 
pastures as in the flesh of the cows, or if the 
grass was equally flush, pasture might be 
worth twenty-five cents a week in a rural dis- 
trict, and a dollar a week near a city. 

The cry for a trial ‘‘on grass alone,” will 
not give us the light we want. We desire to 
know just what it costs Mr. Bonanza to get a 
hundred pounds of butter out of his four thou- 
sand dollar cow, ‘‘Magnificat.” ‘There is the 
interest on the investment during the butter 
trial—the cost of pasturage in his vicinity, the 
quality of the additional rations, and their 
value, and finally the cost of manufacture 
and marketing the butter. ‘*Magnificat” is a 
splendid looking animal, and Mr. Bonanza 
may find pleasure and profit, from an «ws- 
thetic point of view, in owning her. It pays 
to buy pictures. But if it costs fifty-one cents 
to get a pound of butter, which will sell for 
only fifty conts, the old heads are not able to 
see where the profit comes in. If there is a 
profit it can be shown by the record, and it 
ought to be. No better card can be made for 
Mr. Bonanza’s registered herd, than to show 
that he can get more butter out of a hundred 
dollars’ worth of rations, than it is possible 
to get out of any other breed or their grades 
on the same value of fodder.— American Ag- 
riculturist. 





IN FLY TIME. 





At this season of the year the annoyance 
caused to animals by flies and mosquitoes of- 
ten amounts to positive agony, and at all 
times, in what is called good corn weather, is 
sufficient to prevent the stock eating enough 
to keep them in good condition. The ani- 
mals will stand in the water or pass the great- 
er part of the day in the shade, rather than 
expose themselves to the sunshine, going out 
toeat only when driven by hunger. They 
quickly lose flesh, the flow of milk shrinks, 
and my fine is incurred that cannot be easily 
made good again. At all times a good feed 
of grain is beneficial to stock, but it is es- 
pecially so when flies are very annoying, 
since it willdo much to prevent shrinkage of 
flesh and milk. Horses and milch cows may 
be protected, in a great measure at least, by 
wiping them all over with a sponge dipped in 
soap-suds in which a little carbolic acid has 
been mixed. Bulls confined in stables often 
suffer enough from the attacks of flies to 
drive them half-mad, and there is no doubt 
that ~ re ing caused in ae 
way deve a sav isposition. 
most satiafantory pg Te Mollowed from 
sponging with soap-suds and carbolic acid 
mixed, a Jersey bull confined in a stall, and 
the same plan gave immediate relief to milch 
cows at a time when the flies attacked them 
most savagely.—Chicago Tribune. 
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A New York judge has just sentenced a 
man to five years and six months imprison- 
ment for stealing $6.75. It is a curious 
question what would have been done to some 
of the bigger New York thieves now in Cana- 
da, if they hadn't got away. 


Farmers and others interested in the 
sorghum question, will find both instruction 
and profit in a visit to the Fair of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanics Association, 
where the various processes of manufacturing 
sugar from the cane are being daily exempli- 
fied. Several tons of cane have been already 
received, and more is to come, and the ma- 
chines will be kept in operation as long as the 
raw material lasts. 


The exhibit of silk culture, made by the 
Woman’s Silk Culture Association of the 
United States, in the Woman’s Department of 
the Institute Fair, shows the remarkable re- 
sults achieved by the Association in question 
during the four years of its incorporation, and 
affords great encouragement to those who 
have faith to believe that after more than two 
centuries of experiment and trial, the culture 
of silk worms in ‘his country is at last to be- 
come commercially successful. 


['wo government veterinarians are reported 
to have found pleuro pneumonia among cattle 
at Blissville, L.1I., the present week. Six 
cows were ordered to be killed, and others to 
be quarantined. The doctors express the 
opinion that an epidemic exists, and that it 
will be necessary to slaughter many more cat- 
tle. Possibly quarantining first, and giving 
the animals a chance either to recover or to 
develop the disease toa point where its na- 


ture would be perfectly unmistakable, would | ing year. 


be a more scientific and a wiser course of pro- 
ceeding. It is well to be cautious about cat- 
tle diseases, and to adopt strict measures to 
prevent their spread, but we must say again 
that we believe that a good part of the pres- 
ent cattle disease scare is panic, and another 
part is the work of interested parties, and 
that a great many of the cases reported in the 
newspapers are merely cases of common and 
non-infectious maladies that would hardly be 
noticed by the owner of the cattle when there 
was no excitement over the matter. 


The ‘‘Prime Meridian” Congress at Wash- 
ington appears destined to amount to nothing. 
England is perfectly willing to have one com- 


lect an educational exhibit. Prof. C. H.| brought to Sarnia are to be placed in the A SINGULAR STORY. “) eg In the case i killed ; comm | poor to fancy shi 60; Texans $364; | Moody. Sales of 108 lambs ay 76 Ihe. at Se, by F. Gos 
' of Sengeant Kelly, on, trial | apoio ted Taresze MB ctr mamin agin | Wenem ‘eaile “eS Gabe Sheep market Armer; | eclrn. Galego er sep, and lame 40 A si. 


Hitcheock of Dartmouth will secure one on 


geology and mineralogy. Hon. Moses 
Humphrey and Hon. Jas. O. Adams of Con- 


cord will look after agriculture, and Dr. I. N. 
Watson of the State Board of ‘Health will 
make a sanitary report. Leading manufactu- 
rers have expressed a determination to send 
displays, and the outlook for a creditable New 
Hampshire Department at the Fair is flatter- 
ing. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society was held Saturday, 
Vice-President J. B. Moore acting as Presi- 
dent. Col. Henry W. Wilson was appointed 
Secre‘ary pro tem. It was voted that the in- 
formal action taken at a previous meeting, in 
reference to the death of the late President 
Hayes, be made formal. 

Ex-President Marshall P. Wilder being 
called upon as Chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to draft resolutions on his death, re- 
ported the following, which were unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the members of this society deeply 
deplore the afflictive Providence which has removed 
from us the President of this institution, the Hon- 
orable Francis B. Hayes, in the full maturity of 
manhood, from the field of his usefulness and hon- 
orable labors in our behalf, at a time when his ser- 
vices were so highly appreciated and when his ef- 
forts for the prosperity and elevation of this society 
were producing such beneficial and happy results. 

Resolved, That the deceased, by his extensive col- 
lection of trees and plants, his large contributions 
to our exhibitions, his constant attendance at our 
meetings and discussions, his wise counsels in the 
administration of our financial affairs, and his live- 
ly interest in the promotion of rural adornment and 
the pleasures of rural life, will ever be gratefully re- 
membered in the history and progress of our asso- 
ciation. 

Resolved, That in the sudden removal of our late 
President we recognize the hand of an over-ruling 
Providence, to Which we reverently bow, Whose 








goodness in the past we gratefully acknowledge, 
and Whose wisdom we cannot doubt, and we hereby 
tender our sympathies to his bereaved family in 
this hour of their affliction. 


A committee was also appointed to procure 


| a portrait of the late President for the society. 


| 





| grapes especially being very full, and includ- 


| unfamiliar native sorts. The show of pears in- | 


The officers were then elected for the ensu- 
For the oflice of President, Charles 
L. Flint had 45 votes and J. B. Moore 63, 
and the latter was declared elected. The re- 





mainder of the officers elected were the same | 
as already nominated and published, except | 
that Mr. J. B. Moore was chosen to the place | 
on the Finance Committee made vacant by | 
the death of President Hayes. 
A large and attractive display of fall fruits 
was made in the upper hall, the show of | 


ing several of the newer and comparatively 


cluded a greater number of varieties than 


| could probably be exhibited, without special | 


mon meridian adopted by all nations—provid- | 
ed they will adopt her meridian as that one. | 
England is always ready to be equally liberal 


on all sorts of questions, geographical, politi- 
eal, The United 
States, having practically already adopted the 


commercial and moral. 


Greenwich meridian, agrees with England. 
France, not insisting upon her own standard, 
Paris, proposes a strictly neutral line, alto- 


gether new, so that all maritime nations 


| over five thousand people being in attendance 


equally will be obliged to amend their charts. | 


Neither party will concede anything, and the | 


~ | 
conference will dissolve without an agree- | 


ment. All the same, however, the meridian 
of Greenwich will eventually become the 
prime meridian for the whole world, just as 
the English language is to-day spoken by a 
larger number of civilized people than any 
other language in the world, and is still rapid- 
ly extending by the exploring and colonizing 
and trading tendencies of the English-speak- 
ing peoples, until it bids fair to become one 
day almost a universal language. 
destiny” will bring about an agreement on the 
meridian question more easily and naturally 
than the same result could be reached by dis- 
cussion or agreement. 
THE FAIR SEASON. 

‘The cattle show season in New England is 
practically at an end, there remaining yet to 
be held only three or four out of the long 
list which we published earlier in the season. 
Judging from the Fairs that we were able to 
attend, including not only the State Fairs and 
the New England Exhibition, but also several 
local, and minor shows, there is no reason to 
fear that agriculture is dying out in New 
England, as has been asserted, or that her 
farming population is ‘‘growing poorer every 
day,” as we saw stated in one of the Western 
On the 


contrary, nothing was more evident than that 


agricultural papers a few wecks ago. 


agriculture in New England was never in a 
more hopeful or a more promising condition 
than at the present time. The period of 
‘*skinning” the soil is fully past; more care- 
ful methods of tillage, and more liberal treat- 
ment of the ground were long ago demanded, 
and each year the evidence accumulates, and 
is shown more and more plainly at the au- 

that are 
and are returning to the 


tumnal cattle-shows, our farmers 


alive to the demand, 


‘Manifest | 


| hibits in the cattle department were made by 


| showed five pens of imported Holsteins, val- 


| 


soil the elements of fertility of which two | 


Old 


methods and old implements have been dis- 


centuries of occupation had robbed it. 


carded, crops which it no longer pays us to 
raise have been abandoned, and our farmers 
have turned their attention to those branches 
of their business which in the comparatively 
crowded state of our population are found 
most And 
branches, the attainments which satisfied them 


remunerative. even in 
ten years ago, or even one year ago, are no 
This of the 
standard of excellence has been very notice- 


longer good enough elevation 
able in every fair we have attended this sea- 
son, and in almost every department. Every 
one has appeared to be ambitious to ‘beat 
the record,” to bring his stock or his farm 
products up to a higher mark than he, at 
least, has reached before. It needs only the 
most cursory and superficial glance at the ex- 
hibits now made at our New England cattle 
shows, to see the immense progress that has 
been made within a very few years, and in no 
single year that we can remember has the ev- 
idence of that progress been more marked 
than during the present one. 

Another noticeable point about the present 
season's fairs, has been their greater freedom 
from those objectionable features that the ag- 
ricultural press has so often pointed out, and 
that the sincere well-wishes of agriculture 
have so seriously deplored. Whether the 
‘*fakers” of one kind and another that haunt 
all outdoor public gatherings, have worked out 
their several ‘‘lays” beyond the point of profit, 
we do not know, but we noticed a very decid- 
ed diminution in their numbers this season 
and we are pleased to imagine that this was in’ 
some measure due to the warnings of the agri- 
cultural papers. At all events itis an im- 
provement. 

As to the usefulness and the value of the 
agricultural exhibition itself, although it has 
been seriously questioned by eminent agri- 
culturists, there can, we think, be no manner 
of doubt. The attendance of twenty-five. 
thousand people in a single day, at a show of 
comparatively a local interest only, is suffic- 
ient evidence that there is something to be 
gained, or something to be learned from these 
exhibitions. All of these attendants can not 
be merely pleasure seekers or idlers ; some of 
them must go for the purpose of seeing what 
progress is being made, and what is to be 
learned. ‘To these the agricultural fair is an 
important school, filled with ‘‘object lessons,” 
and as long as this class is attracted, the fair 
can not be given up. 





Tne New Orieans Farr.—A public meet- 
ing was held at Manchester, N. H., on Friday 
evening, to urge the importance of a proper 
representation of the State of New Hampshire 
at the great New Orleans Fair. Col. George 
W. Riddle of Manchester is commissioner 
from the State, and with his customary energy 
and determination, aided by his experience in 
connection with the State and New England 


Fairs, is working successfully to arouse the 
interest of the manufacturers and farmers of 
the State, and has secured the hearty co-oper- 
tion of several departments of the govern- 
ment. Hon. James W. Patterson, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, will col- 


| 


those | 
| provided, all of which, if not strictly agricul- 


| 


| plays, some of the exhibitors showing from 


|of horses, pigs and sheep. 


exertions being made to that end, in any city | 
in the United States. } 


CATTLE SHOWS. 

The fair of the Brockton Agricultural So- 
ciety on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of 
last week, was in every respect the most suc- 
cessful exhibition ever held by the Society, 
and one of the best managed and most com- | 
prehensive shows ever held in any part of the 
State. The crowds were exceptionally large, 


on the opening day, and as many as twenty- 
five thousand on Thursday, the second and 
principal day of the fair. The weather was 
adding greatly to the 
The Society is a lo- 


good throughout, 
pleasure of the visitors. 
cal institution, now in its eleventh year, but 
from the excellence of its exhibitions during | 
the past ten years, has acquired a much more | 
than local fame, and its annual cattle shows | 
are now among the most prominent in the | 
State. Every department was unusually well | 
filled, and the show of cattle, horses, sheep, | 
pigs and poultry, was far superior to that of | 
any previous year. ‘The hall exhibit was also 
remarkably fine, all the prominent merchants | 
and farmers in that section of the State being | 
well represented by large and elegant displays | 
of merchandise, flowers, fruit, vegetables, 
machinery and agricultural implements. So | 
great was the demand for space that many 

exhibitors were crowded out altogether. The | 
art department was crowded with fine dis- | 


twenty to twenty-five pieces. The display of | 
fruit and vegetables was larger than ever be- 
fore, while the articles of domestic manufac- 
ture, fancy goods and merchants’ exhibits 
were numerous and elegant. The poultry 
exhibit was the finest by far ever seen in the 
The largest and most noticeable ex- 


county. 


Wolcott of Readviile, | 
The former 


Messrs. Charles W. 
and 8. A. Fletcher of Milton. 


ued at $5000, and the latter sixteen Ayrshire 
cattle, among them the bull Glencarne, which | 
took the gold medal at the New England | 
There were a large number of entries 
Several goats 


Fair. 


were shown, one of them a grade Angora, at- | 
tracting much attention with his silky and 
valuable fleece. The trial of working oxen, 
matched and family horses, also draught 
horses, was witnessed by a large number of 
spectators. The second day began with a 
grand cavalcade of all the horses and colts on 
exhibition, on the track. The quality of the 
stock was noticeable, and a large number of 
The annual dinner 


premiums was awarded. 


took place on Thursday. A large part of the 
attendance during the fair was doubtless due 
to the horse races and other entertainments 


tural, were at least enticing. 

The annual Exhibition and Farmers’ Fes- 
tival of the Bristol County Society at Taunton 
was favored with three days of pleasant 
weather. The new President, Philander 
Williams, Treasurer William L. White, Sec- 
retary D. L. Mitchell, and other efficient 
members have been indefatigable in their ex- 
ertions to prepare an entertainment for the 
visitors on the grounds, and in the hall, and 
seconded by the committees, farmers and con- 
tributors of Taunton, and the surrounding 
towns, succeeded beyond their expectations. 
The stock of all kinds was of rare quality. 
The exhibition in Agricultural Hall exceeded 
that of any Fair ever held there in articles of 
mechanism, fine art, needlework, rare inven- 
tions, fruit, flowers, vegetable productious, 
stoves, ranges, etc., from the Taunton found- 
ries, with a magnificent display of gold and 
silver work from Reed & Barton's, etc., etc. 
The attendance on Tuesday and Wednesday 
was larger than usual, over fifteen thousand 
on the latter day upon the grounds, while the 
best of order was preserved by City Marshal 
Seaver, and his corps of assistants. The pre- 
mium list shows an increase in nearly every 
department of the exhibition. 





Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
For Wasting Children. 

Dr. S. W. Conen, of Waco, Texas, says: “I 
have used your Emulsion in Infantile wasting, 
with good results. It not only restores wasted 
tissues, but gives strength, and I heartily recom- 
mend it for diseases attended by atrophy.” 





PUTTING UP THE BARS. 

The Canadian rules regarding the importa- 
tion of cattle from the United States, have all 
along been strict enough for all practical pur- 
poses, to say the least, and the officials who 
have been charged with their enforcement 
have used their discretion sometimes, to ease 
up a little on the most restrictive of their pro- 
visions. A result, however, of the recent of- 
ficial announcement of the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, that pleuro pneumo- 
nia does exist in Illinois, has been to induce 
greater strictness on the part of the Canadi- 
ans, and an order has been issued by the 
General Manager of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way system, over whose roads the animals are 
transported after they reach Canada, insisting 
on the strictest compliance with the regula- 
tions. The regulations permit the Grand 
Trunk to receive live stock at Sarnia only, 
and the Great Western Division at Windsor, 
to be delivered across the frontier at Fort 
Erie, St. Armand or Rouse’s Point, via St. 
Johns, or Island Pond from the Grand Trunk, 
and at Black Rock and i i 
from the Great Western Division, on the fol- 








lowing, among other conditions: All cattle 


Company's isolated yard at the port of entry, 
where they are to be inspected. The Ameri- 
can cars'in which the cattle have arrived are 
to be returned across the river, and the cattle 
are to be reloaded in Grand Trunk or other 
cars, unless there are not sufficient of these, 
when the American cars may be allowed to 
go through. No Canadian cattle, and no 
persons except those actually employed for 
the special purpose of inspecting or taking 
care of the cattle, are to be allowed in the 
isolated yards. All droppings, and all ani- 
mals dying in transportation are to be carried 
across the frontier, and a suflicient quantity 
of straw, sawdust or other matter sufficient to 
absorb the droppings, is to be carried along. 
No Canadian cattle are to be carried on any 
train which conveys American cattle, nor are 
they to be carried on the return trains, or on 
any cars which have been used for the trans- 
port of United States live stock, until they 
are disinfected to the satisfaction of the De- 
partment. 

If, after all these precautions, the cattle of 
Canada are contaminated by contact with 
stock from this side of the border, it will only 
be because the amount of pleuro pneumonia 
that is circulating around in Illinois is greatly 
in excess of what we believe it is, notwith- 
standing the official announcements. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, publish 


THE PorEMsS OF GEORGE ELto7T, complete edition, 
with illustrations by Schell, Taylor, St. John Har- 
per and others. Price, $4.50. 


Admirers of the writings of George Eliot, will 
welcome this new and handsome ecition of her 
poems, although to most readers, they are the 
weakest and least characteristic of her works. It is 
rarely given to one person to excel in both prose 
and poetry, and George Eliot is not one of the ex- 
ceptions to the rule, and if her poems lack in some 
of the essentials of poetic form and expression, they 
are still, as stories or novels, entitled to take rank 
among the greatest of English works of imagina- 
tion. ‘The present edition of the poems contains, 
of course, nothing new, except the sixteen full page 
illustrations, of various degrees of merit, which ac- 
company the text. ‘The mechanical workmanship 
of the volume is excellent, and it is upon this and 
the illustrations that its claims over any other edit- 
ion rest. 

Messrs. Harper & Bros., New York, publish 
UNIVERSAL History: The Oldest Historical Group 

of Nations and the Greeks. By Leopold Von Ranke. 

Edited by G. W. Prothero. 

In introducing to English readers the first part 
of Von Ranke’s able and scholarly presentation of 
the broad lines of the history of ancient peoples, 
the translators and editor have done a good work 
and one which will surely be appreciated by all 
historical students, especially if the present volume 
shall be followed by a similarly careful translation 
of the succeeding volumes of the work, which, in 
the original, is already completed up to the sixth 


| century of the Christian era, and which it is the 


author’s intention to bring down to the present 
time. Modern archwological investigation, and 
the attention which has been given to the study of 
language within the past few years, have together 
thrown a great deal of light on the history and the 
migrations of the ancient nations, while the general 
progress and civilization of the world have over- 
thrown the ideas of historical study which sufficed 
for historians as well as for readers of a generation 
or twoago. The history of separate nations is not 
the history of the world, however carefully they 
may be compared, but it is the task of universal 
history to ‘‘trace the sequence of those great events 
which link all nations together and control their 
destinies,” to follow the progress of the human 
race as a whole, and investigate the universal life 
of mankind. “The present first volume deals with 
the life of the ancient nations from Egypt to 
Carthage, with especial attention to the literature 
and art of Greece, whose civilization and culture 
most powerfully affected not only the ancient 
world, but have had the most enduring influence 
upon modern culture and progress. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE VIVIAN TO THE Nortu 
POLE AND BEYOND. By Thomas W. Knox, author 
of “The Boy Travellers in the Far East,’ “The 
Young Nimrods,” etc. Lllustrated. 

Colonel Knox is an indefatigable traveller and 
possesses a very happy faculty of making use of 
second hand information, and woodcuts that have 
done duty before, to amuse and instruct the rising 
generation, with tales of travel and adventure and 


| discovery, such as always delight the boyish mind. 


The Voyage of the Vivian is an account of one of 
these fictitious cruises, the voyagers sailing from 
San Francisco, to hunt after the North Pole, and, 
with better luck than has attended real explorers, 
succeeding in finding it, and getting away from it, 
and discovering the Northwest Passage, and reach- 
ing home again, without wreck or loss, or serious 
mishap of any kind. The incidents of the voyage 
are mainly drawn from the narratives of Arctic ex- 
plorers from Frobisher to Schwatka, and flavored 
with a slight dash of Jules Verne, and a great deal 
of information is indirectly given, in the geography 
and history of the polar regions. The book is sure 
to interest both the boys and their parents, which 
latter class of readers will tind considerable amuse- 
ment in witnessing the skill with which the author 
makes his incidents lead up to the old familiar pict- 
ures, new enough however to the young readers. 


THE Ick QUEEN. By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated 

This is an exceilent and entertaining story for 
young readers. It details the adventures of a party 
of four young people, who, pressed by poverty and 
loss of work at their home in one of the Lake Erie 
towns, set out to skate to the city of Cleveland, a 
hundred miles away, where they have friends. 
Thoreau, it is said, once returned a copy of Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations which he had borrowed, 
with the remark that there was nothing new in it, 
and that most of the phenomena described could be 
witnessed any winter on Concord River. So it was 
with our young Lake Erie travellers, who like true 
Arctic voyagers had a boat and a sledge and a dog, 
and went through snow storms, and shipwreck and 
famine, and got cast away on a desolate shore, 
and fought with wild animals, and in short had all 
the experience of polar navigators, for a few days. 
The story is very well told, and entertaining, and 
though full of adventure, is not at all of the sensa- 
tional dtder. 

Of recent novels published by Harper & Bros., 
I Say No, by Wilkie Collins, is a story in that au- 
thor’s usual vein, with a good deal of mystery, 
which turns out, after all is said and done, to be 
mere moonshine, but which is told in such a fashion 
as to arouse the reader’s attention at the very first 
page, and not to allow it to flag in the least until 
the conclusion is reached. In the present story one 
is entirely unable to see why there should have 
been any mystery or any concealment at all as a 
starting point, or why it needed such an amount of 
machinery and plotting for its unravelment. 

“Dissolving Views,” by Mrs. Andrew Long, is a 
simple, vivacious story of English life in the upper 
middle class. There is bright and natural conver- 
sation and plenty of it, and the incidents form 
many shifting “scenes, including views on the Con- 
tinent, the description of a Greek play and much 
summer amusement. There are three love stories 
prettily conceived and carried out, and all the de- 
tails are arranged so that the effect of a pure, live- 
ly society novel is attained. 

Miss Tommy, by Miss Mulock is a simple old-fash- 
ioned domestic story, without much “incident,” but 
told with that careful fidelity to minor details, which 
invests even the most common place situations with 
a familiar interest, and is the chief charm of this 
writer's stories. 


Messrs. Harper & Bros. are publishing in their 
“Franklin Square Library,” in weekly parts at 25 
cents each, a reprint of the Rev. James Stormonth’s 
Dictionary of the English Language, one of the 
most important of recent contributions to the 
science of lexicography. The endeavor of the au- 
thor has not been to present the greatest possible 
number of words, but still to include every word 
which legitimately belongs in a dictionary, even 
those which are now obsolete, but which still occur 
in standard English literature. New technical 
terms, very many of which have been introduced 
into the language within the past few years, are 
carefully included, and definitions of this class of 
words are particularly ample and adequate. In 
the definitions of common words, conciseness and 
clearness have been sought for, and these desirable 
points are further obtained by the peculiarity of 
the arrangement adopted, which groups under a 
single head, words which are obviovsly derived 
from the leading or key word of the group, and 
which are intimately connected with it in significa- 
tion, and thus not only saves much space by avoid- 
ing repetitions, but greatly facilitates the compari- 
son of cognate forms and meanings. The etymolo- 
gies are according to the latest authorities, and the 
pronunciation of each word is made clear by spell- 
ing it a second time, using letters, each of which al- 
ways represents the same sound without variation. 

Harper & Bros’ publications are for sale in this 
city by Cupples, Upham & Co., corner of Schoo 
and Washington Sts. 





ALARMING WEAKNESS IN MEN.—Without the 
least expense for medical or other treatment, 
young, old or middle aged men who are weak, 
<i cctaiuoth-qoemanentiy sivas, Seoek at 

quickly permanently cured. Met rs) 
cure new, remarkable, simple and infallible, and 
by the most intelligent patients and 
physicians. The opportunity is one of a lifetime, 
and those interested are advised to apply at once, 
enclosing self-addressed stamped envelope for all 
wey to Anti-Medical Bureau, 9 Dey Street, 

ew . 








Nineteen yes ago a female infant was left 
with an old Irish woman in Boston. The 
name of the child was not given and the only 
clue was a handkerchief bearing a name, 
which was with the child’s effects. All trace 
of the babe’s family connection was lost, and 
the little one grew up in ignorance of its fa- 
ther or mother, cared for by the old woman 
and her family. After a lapse of years a pe- 
culiar growth appeared on the lid of one of 
the child’s eyes. She was taken to an oculist, 
who remarked upon the singularity of the case, 
and said that he had operated only upon one 
other similar case in the course of his practice, 
and that was upon the eye of a wealthy lady in 
a city near Boston. Here was the long hid- 
den clue to the child’s identity. The person 
who took the little girl to the oculist, reported 
what the doctor had said. An attorney was 
called in, and it was, in the process of a 
long investigation, developed that the name 
upon the handkerchief was the name of the 
manufacturer's wife and the girl's mother. 
The girl was, several months ago, con- 
fronted with her father and mother. A set- 
tlement by the payment of several thousand 
dollars for back board and damages, so the 
story goes, and an annuity of $1500 for the 
daughter, now a young lady, was affected, it 
is said. When the child was abandoned, the 
husband of the lady was a poor book-keeper. 
It was feared, it is said, that the birth of the 
baby would anger a relative of the mother’s, 
and so the child was given up. To-day the 
bookkeeper is a wealthy manufacturer. He 
has a family who have grown up in ignorance 
of the existence of their eldest sister.—Jour- 
nal, 





Coton Your Burrer.—Farmers that try to sell 
white butter are all of the opinion that dairying 
does not pay. If they would use Wells, Richard- 
son & Co’s. Improved Butter Color, and market 
their butter in perfect condition, they would still 
get good prices, but it will not pay to make any 
but the best in color and quality. This color is 
used by all the leading creameries and dairymen, 
and is sold by druggists and merchants. 


Miscellancous Items. 


te Connecticut has voted in favor of bi- 
ennial elections of Governor and Legislature. 





t= Cornelius Cotter'’s house on School 
street, Stoughton, was struck by lightning last 
Saturday evening. 

te Early Sunday morning the business 
portion of the village of Bay Shore, L. [., 
was burned. Loss about $75,000. 


te The 75th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners of Foreign Mis- 
sions is being held in Columbus, O. 


t* Emigration to the United States from 
all British ports was 3291 less in September 
than for the corresponding month in 1883. 

te John Baker of Albion, Me., has con- 
fessed to murdering Mrs. Newell Tuck of that 
town on the 5th of September. 

te Thirty persons were injured, but none 
fatally, by a collision Tuesday evening on the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway. 


te’ There was a total falling off in the 





| dating 20,000 cattle, 150,000 hogs, 


| railroads centre in the yards. 


revenues of the Post Office Department dur- | 


ing the past fiscal year of $2,242,000. 


tz A severe drought has been prevailing 


in New Jersey, doing great damage to crops, | 


&c., making it very difficult for farmers to 
obtain water for their families and cattle. 

te An experiment is to be made in the 
Pennsylvania coal regions with electric lights, 


with the view of preventing fire damp explo- 


sions. 

te The Glen House, Mt. Washington, and 
all the outbuildings were destroyed by fire on 
Wednesday night of last week. There were 
no guests stopping at the hotel. 

te The statue of John Harvard, for whom 
Harvard College was named, presented to the 
college by Samuel J. bridge, will be dedi- 
cated on the 28th inst. 


t@ The Union Veteran Army, an organi- 


zation intended to secure pensions and lands | 


to veterans of the war, had its third annual 
convention last week at Hartford, Ct. 


te Two mills belonging to the Newton 
Paper Company at Holyoke were burned on 
Saturday, the loss amounting to about $150- 
000. 

te A train of empty gravel cars on the 
Boston & Providence Railroad ran off the 
track near Mansfield on Friday last, and two 
men were fatally injured. 


te The returns of the Boston dog-killing 


season, which lasts three months, show that | 


401 unowned canines. have fallen victims to 


“Dr. Watts.” 


t= A large storage warehouse on Brown | 


street, Philadelphia, and nine adjacent dwel- 


ling houses were destroyed by fire early Sun- | 


day morning. Loss about $500,000. 


te The Grand Trunk Railway managers 
are using the greatest precautions in the trans- 
portation of cattle, in view of the prevalence 
of pleuro-pneumonia in IIlinois. 


te Masked robbers entered the house of 
John Sherry at Edenburg, Penn., on Satur- 
day night, bound and gagged the inmates and 
stole $6200. 


for killing young Smith, about two years ago, 
at Fort Popham, Me., the jury has disagreed. 

ti One hundred kinds of dried fruit and 
ve tables are exhibited at the North Car@li- 
na Fair, by one man who is engaged in that 
line of business. 


= Some Italian railroad laborers at Far- 
mouth, Ontario, having been discharged last 
week without being paid for their labor, be- 
came angry and attacked the contractor. The 
result was a fight, and the militia had to be 
called out to preserve order. 

t= The Commercial Bulletin reports the 
losses by fire in the United States and Canada 
during September at $9,200,000, a larger 
loss than ever before known in September. 
So far the fires of 1884 have been at a rate 
which, if kept up until the end of the year, 
will make the year’s fire loss foot up $111,- 
000,000. 


tz Visible proof of the success of the op- 
erations of the Rooks Mining Company of 
Plymouth, Vt., is afforded in a bar of gold 
which has been shown in this city, and which 
represents the product of the mine for Sep- 
tember. The bar weighs 324 ounces and has 
an assayed value of $6690. The bar is the 
twelfth ‘‘monthly clean-up,” and the total 
product for the year is $46,825. 


te Gov. Glick of Kansas has issued a 
proclamation prohibiting the introduction of 
cattle into Kansas from the States of Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, Nebraska and Missouri, until 
they have undergone sixty days quarantine at 
the point of introduction and been released 
under a clean bill of health from the State 
veterinary. [le also prohibits the introduc- 
tion of Jersey cattle from any State in the 
Union. 

te The revenue steamer Corwin has 
rived at San Francisco from the Arctic Ocean, 
with thirty wrecked whalemen, fifteen prison- 
ers from the schooner Adele, and five desti- 
tute miners from Galvin Bay. The whaling 
steamer Bowhead was crushed in the ice 
thirty miles north of Icey Cape. The Corwin 
reached within eight miles of Point Barrow, 
where navigation was dangerous and difficult 
on account of ice, which, together with the 
crowded condition of the vessel, made ber re- 
turn to San Francisco almost imperative. 


ar- 


t# The Chicago stock-yards, which were 
constructed about 20 years ago, are the largest 
in the world. They are capable of accommo- 

10,000 
Seventeen different 
It is estimated 
that the number of car loads received and 
shipped last year would make about 9000 
trains of 31 cars each. If placed in one 
train they would reach from New York to St 
Louis and back, a distance of about 2146 
miles. 


sheep, and 1500 horses. 


In gathering wild flowers, autumn leaves, or 
picnicking in the woods, we are more or less ex- 
posed to danger from poisoning by ivy or other 
wild vines and shrubs. The poison is under cer- 
tain circumstances readily absorbed by the blood, 
and painful swellings or eruptions are caused. 
Such affections Hood’s Sarsaparilla readily cures, 
as it expels all impurities from the blood. Even 
in cases of poisoning by Paris green, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has been remarkably successful. It should 
be kept constantly in the house for all blood dis- 
orders. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is made by C. I Hood 
& Co., Lowell, Mass., and is sold by all druggists. 
100 Doses $1. 


The Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 8, 1884. 





[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WooDWARD, No. 
5, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crossy, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; SANDS, FURBER & 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& Jones, No. 128, Fish; Guo. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts.) 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 





Butter, # b— |Cheese, ¥ bh. .15 @. 18 
Lump, 2+ +25 @. 50 | Sage, ....16@. 18 
Creamery, . .30 @. 35 Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Prime tub, . .25 @. 28 Neufchatel,ea. @. 5 
2d quality,. .20 @. 24 | Eggs, doz . .2%5 @. 28 
common, ..18 @. 20 Cape, «++ 28 @. 30 


Fruits and Berries. 
Apples—¥ pk . 30 @. 50 ; Lemons, # doz 10 @. 
Canteloupes, ea 10 @. 25 |Oranges, #@ doz 50 @. 75 
Cranberries, qt . @. 17 |Pineapples,ea .15 @. 2% 
Cocoanuts,ea .5 @. 8 | Watermelons,eals a. 40 
Grapes, #h ..6@. 12 


Fruits and 


. 


Nuts--Dry and Canned. 








Almonds, # &. 20 @. 30 ,Prunes,#@h ..8 @. 20 

Apples, ¥ ih ..8 @. 12 |Peaches,¥B .30 @. 35 

Castana,¥ i .. @. 10 ¥Wqtcan...20 @. 35 

Citron, ¥ b . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s #16 @. 30 

| Dates, Wb ..10@. Valencias, # 10 @. 13 

Figs, #@® ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks,# qt 8 @. 10 

Filberts, # % .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng..15 @. 20 

Peanuts, # ® .10 @. 15 Naples, .... @. 20 

Pecans, . . . »14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts,®10 @. 12 

Vegetables. 

Beans, ¥ pk . .87 @ 100 ;Peus, split, @ qt. @. 1 
String,pk... @. 3 Potatoes, #@ pk . @. 30 
Shell, qt. . .20 4 ¥ bushel . .75 @ 100 

Beets, @ pk ... @ ¥ bbl. . .200 @ 250 

| Cabbages, ea. .6 @ aweet,¥t .. @. 6 

Carrots, # pk .. + 20 |Sage and Thyme— 

Cauliflowers, ea 15 @. 25 y¥bch..+2++ @- 6 


| Cucumbers,ea. . 


te The Bennett-Mackay cable, recently | 


laid between Europe and America, is broken. 
It is supposed that the breakage was caused 
by icebergs. 

te The farm buildings of Samuel Whicher, 
at Warren N. H., the house, shed, barn, 
hay and two hogs were burned Tuesday even- 
ing. Cause, the breaking of a lantern. 

te The new steel cruiser, Atlanta, now on 
the ways at Chester, Pa., will be launched on 
Thursday next. The despatch boat, Dolphin, 
will sail from Chester the same day from New 
York. 


. 20 |Salsify, beh ... @. 10 
@. 3 |Squashes— 

Egg plants,ea. 15 @. 20 Marrow,®#b . @ 2 
Green corn, dz 15 @. 20 |Tomatoes,qt ..a@. 5 
Lettuce, #¥ head. @. 5 |Turnips,#@pk.. @. 2% 
Onions, pk ... @. 30 | 


Celery, beh . .15 ¢ 


Meats--Fresh,. 
Beef, # b— » Mutton— 
Sirloin steak .25 @. 30 | legs, @% ..12 @. 17 
Round do., .15 @. 2 fore qr, # b .10 @. 183 
Rib, roast . .15 @. 25 | chops,@b. .17 @. 20 
Chuck rib . .10 @. 15 | Pork, # b— 
Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 | Roast & steakl1 @. 13 
Liver. ....8 @. 10 |Suet, WB... .9@. 11 
Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 |Tallow,#b ..8@. 10 


Lamb— Veal, hind gr & 17 @. 20 


hind qr, # %.12 @. foreqr....10@. 15 


18 
fore qr. # th .10 @. 13 | loins, ....165 @. 
| Lard, leaf, ¥ bh 10 @. 12 Sweetbreads, 30 @. 50 
Tried, ....2@. 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 
Pork, hams, # 13 @. 16 Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, # bh .12 @. 15 Sheep do.@dz. @. 50 


te It is announced that the Woman's Na- | 
tional Christian Temperance Union will meet | 


n St. Louis, Mo., October 22, 23, 24 and 25. 


Prominent lady speakers will occupy some of | 


the church pulpits the preceding Sunday. 


te The new steamer Umbria, built for the 


Cunard line, is said to be remarkably fast, and | 


is expected to eclipse all steamers now in ser- 
vice. 
of November. 

te The coming exhibition has led to a 
great rise in house rents in New Orleans, 
while boarding houses are springing up in 
every direction. A harvest is expected from 
the intlux of visitors. 

te The writing paper makers met at 
Springfield last Wednesday and voted not to 
sell their products except at an advance of 
from one to two cents per pound, on account 
of the prohibition of imported rags. 


. . © ee oe. | 
te Roscoe Conkling, 17 years old, of Pat PR. 34 REPS S 


chogue, N. Y., was instantly killed while | 


She will sail for New York on the Ist | 





Pigs’ feet, ?@b . @. 8 
Sausage, # bh .10 @. 15 

Bologna, # h 12 @. 15 
Tripe,¥® .. 10@. 15 


Shoulders,¥ hi2 @. 14 | 
Salt, # mb ..12@. 14 
Beef, corned,¥ h 9 @. 12 
Smoked,#%.20 @. 25 | 
Tongues, #% .13 @. 15 | 
Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, # % . 20 @. 30 , Pigeons, # doz2 50 @ 275 
Ducks, choice, 20 @. 25 | squabs, # pr. 75 @ 100 
Fowls, # h® . .17 @. 22 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 @ 300 
Geese, Wb ..15 @. 20 quarters,# B10 @ 15 





Green, ¥ & .18 @. 25 | Turkeys,— 
Partridges, pr .75 @ 100 choice, ¥ B .22 @. 2 
Fish--Fresh. 
Bass, # 15 @. 20 |Halibut,@® .. @. 17 
| Cod, # 7 Mackerel,ea . .5 @. 10 


playing base ball, one day last week, the ball | 


striking him in the face with such force as to 
prove fatal. ; 


te Mr: A. M. Davidson, who resides at | 


Arlington Heights, picked a large handful of 
ripe raspberries in the field adjacent to his 
residence on Monday, and if the frost does 
not interfere he expects to pick at least a 
quart the last of this week. 


t@ An address has been issued by the Na- 
tional Prohibitory Committee, calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe the 
29th inst., asa day of prayer for measures 
which will result in the speedy suppression of 
the liquor traflic. 


te Twenty-one men were either killed or 
wounded last Thursday by an accident on the 
North Wisconsin Railway, the engine upon 
which they were riding plunging into a wash- 
out, and he men being scalded by the escap- 
ing steam from the botler, which was smashed 
by the fall. 


te The brig F. I. Merriman was brought 
into New York a few drys ago by the crew 
of the barque Scalla, which was wrecked in 
mid-ocean. The brig had lost all her com- 
pany but two by death, and the survivors had, 
when met by the Scalla, navigated her twelve 
days. 

te The down freight from Nashua over 
the Middlesex Central Branch of the Boston 
and Lowell Railroad struck a switch at Ar- 
lington on Tuesday, and the cars, running off 
the track smashed in the side of the dwelling- 
house of Mr. E. F. Russell, fortunately with- 
out injuring any of the occupants. 

te The Grand Opera House at South 
Bethlehem, Pa., and a row of four-story brick 
buildings adjoining, were destroyed by fire on 
Tuesday, the property loss aggregating 
$110,000. During the fire a number of bar- 
rels of liquor were rolled into the street. 
Some of the firemen broke in the heads of the 
barrels and drank the a ars like water 
Many of them became helplessly drunk, an 
one named Mauser fell off an awning an 
broke his back. 


rg On Sunday morning last, near Empo- 
ria, Kansas, an attempt was made to rob the 
Sante Fe passenger train. The robbers evi- 
dently intended to ditch the train, as two 
rails were unspiked, but not removed. The 
passenger train came along, however, at 
such speed that it d safely over the 
rails. When the robbers saw the train flying 
by they fired a volley after it, the bullets 
striking the cars in several eet but fortu- 
nately hitting no one. Following the 
se train came a freight train, which was 
di , the fireman being killed, and engi- 
neer seriously injured. 
* * © * Young or middle-aged men, 


from decline of however 
and radically cured. Illustrated book for 
stamps. Consultation letter free. 
World’s Dispensary Medical Buffalo, 








8 Perch,@doz... @. 15 
. 15 |Pickerel, @b. We@ 15 
10 | Salmon, th. a. 3 
. 4 |Smelts, 7B... @. 
6 SpanishMac’lb . @ 
12 |Sword fish,# hb. a 15 
Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 | Trout,salmon,#% @. 17 
Haddock, ¥®.. @. 6 |Whitetish,?bh . @. 2 


Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod, dry,¥®. .8 @. 10 Salt,each ... @. 
.300 @ 600 


pickled, ¥ & 
tongues, ¥ th 
cheeks, ¥ bb 
liver oil, qt 

Cusk,¥b.. 

Eels, # tb. . 


GeSaE AG 





Clams, # gall .. @. 75 | Salt, # kit a 
Frogs, # doz .. @. 65 |Scallops,#@qt.. @. 35 
Green turtle, ¥ th @. 20 |Lobster,Wb... @. 12 
Halibut,«mkd,¥? & @. 17 |Oysters—Com.stew 

Fins, WB... @. 12 ¥gall ...120@140 


Salmon,smkd 20 @. 2 
rongues and Sounds— 
VB. cees @. 


20 
Scaled, # box. @ 35 
Mackerel— 124 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 8, 1884. 
There is very little change to note in the produce 


market. Large quantities of all kinds of dairy and 
farm products are handled daily, and prices are subject 
toa good many minor fluctuations from day to day, 
though the general range of quotation can not be much 
altered for any single article. 

Butter.—Receipts of the week 17,104 pkgs and 665 
boxes. The market is quiet, but choice grades com- 
mand full prices and are in rather short supply. Low 
er grades and held stock are in buyers’ favor and in less 
demand. We quote choice Northern creameries at 28 4 
30c, and best Western do at 27@28c; fair to good do at 
23@25c; prime New York and Vermont dairies at 254 
26c; fair to good do at 19@21c; Western dairies at l6a 
20c; ladle packed and imitation creamery at 15@17c, 
and bakers’ grades at 10@12c ¥ Bb. 

The St. Albans butter market on Tuesday was re- 
ported active and prices were 1@2c higher; fine was 
quoted at 27@28c against 25 @26c last week; selections 
29@30c, against 27@28c; fair to good 23@25c, against 
20@23c; shipments about 1000 tubs. 

Cheese.—Receipts of the week 9,461 boxes 2 bbls. 
There has been a steady but moderate demand and a 
little firmer tendency on fine stock, though without 
quotable change. Inferior qualities move very slowly 
and at very irregular prices. We quote choice North- 
ern factory at 11@12c and Western choice at 104411c 
¥ bin round lots. Sage cheese is selling at 10@l2c ¥ 


Cheese is very firm in the country markets. At Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y., on Tuesday the market was very act- 
ive; sales 9000 boxes; 3000 at 12; 5000 at 12jc. Others 
were commissioned. September is being marketed. 
The range a week ago was lia@iljc. At Utica, N.Y, 
9200 boxes were sold, ruling price 11jc; extreme, 12}c; 
several at 12. A week ago the range was 10} 4@11f. 

Eggs.—Receipts of the week 6424 boxes and 151 
bbls. The market is firm, and strictly fresh lots are in 
good demand. Held stock is hard to sell, and prices 
take a wide range. We quote fresh Eastern at 22@23¢ 
¥ doz; Northera at 2l@22c; New York and Vermont 
2ic; Western 19@20c; Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Islands 20@2lc ¥ doz. 

Beans.—There has been something of a drop in 
beans, but the tendency is now apparently the other 
way, and the market sustains a firm tone. We quote 
large hand-picked pea beans at $175@180 ¥ bush; 
choice small hand-picked do $1 8042 00 # bush; choice 
screened do $1 504170; hand-picked medium $1 804 
1 85, and choice screened do $1 60@1 65; German med- 
ium beans $1 6041 75; do pea $1 70@1 75 ¥ bush; old- 
fashioned yellow eyes $1 65@1 75, and improved do $2 
@2 10, and red kidneys at $2 60@2 75 ¥ bush. 

Vv bles.—Keceipts of potatoes are more liber- 
al than the unfavorable reports of the crop would lead 
one to ex , and prices are scarcely sustained though 
not quotably lower. We quote choice Northern Rose 
at 40@50c, and Eastern at 50@53c# bushel at the roads 
Sweet potatoes are unchanged. All kinds of garden 
vegetables arein full supply. We quote onions at $1@ 
25@150¥ bbl. Cucumbers $141 25 ¥ 100; green corn, 
$1 25a@1 50 #bb1; tomatoes 25450c ¥ bash; turnips 30@ 
40c # bush ; cabbages $243 # 100; marrow squash 50@ 
75c # bbl; turban $1 # bbl; lettuce 12)c ¥ doz; carrots 
30c # bush; shell beans 50a75c ¥ bush; Lima beans 
75c@$1 ¥ bush; cauliflower 50c@$1 50 ¥ doz. 

Fruit.—Choice apples are selling freely but com- 
mon grades are very slow of sale, and inferior can 
hardly be disposed of at any price. Quotations range 
from 1 # bbi. good Porters to $3 for choice Grav- 
ensteins. Pears are in good supply and we quote 
Louis Bon $1 2542 # tush; Sickles, $1 50@2 50 # bush 
for No. 1; Sheldon, $2@250 # bush. Grapes are in 
heavy supply and are sold at6a7c Catawbas; 10@11 
Delawares; 4c Isabellas; 3a@4c Concords. 

Fresh Meats.—Beef is steady and there is a com- 

ve scarcity of choice. Trade in other meats is 
t, but choice veals are somewhat scarce and yi | 
n 


prices. We quote heavy beef at 12@14\c tor 
* 7 a t aanot & t beet 
4a 


for 


8a%c; common 
7c ¥ ; choice heavy Brighton mutton 6@7c; 
8c; light 3@6c; ern veal, choice, Sa@9c; 
10c; common to good 546c; Worcester 11@12c. 

.—The market is quiet for dressed pou! 
anit buyers are more exacting in their slecions. We 


uarters, and 744@8c for at 9@lic, and 
gare ¥ b. Choice spring Tee 








| 
| 
| 


| 


fresh killed 


16@17¢c; green ducks 16g@18¢ # 1; green 
ese 16@i7c¢ ¥ th; iladelphia squabs $2 504275 ¥ 
oz.; partridges 60@80c ¥ pair. 
Hay and Straw.—Hay is steady and trade is more 
active; only a very small part of the receipts, however, 
will bring the outside quotation, We quote choice 


prime hay $18@19; medium to good hay $15@17; East. | 


ern fine $13@16; poor $11413; damaged $6410; East- 


ern swale $9410, 
straw 39210 ¥ ton. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 8, 1884. 





Beeswax. Cast Iron, one. 6 a. 6 

Yellow, ¥ B. .30 @. 35 | White rags, 7B 3ig. 5} 

Colored do. @B 2};@. 2) 

White, 7B . 406. & I roited newsp’s® 1 ‘e . a 
Coal. Waste paper ¥ bh ja. 


— 


Manilla rope ¥ &! 


Cannel, # ton 10 00 @16 00 a 
Soft woolrags 44@. 5 


Anthracite, ¥ 2000 ths— 


retail, ...525 @575 |Oldcarpets,&cB4@. 5 

cargo, . . .475 @ 5 00 | Waste woolens, |@ 4 
Coffee. Petroleum. 

Mocha, ¥ B® . .18 @. 20 |\Crude .....5j@. 6 


Refined ....6)\@ Of 
do. cases ..10 @. 10} 
do. hightest .8 @. 9% 

Naptha ....10@. 11 

Produce. 

Apples,bbl. . 100 
dried, Wb . .3 
sliced, @&% . .4 
evaporated, h 7 

Butter, # b— 
Creameries 

4 rm Vt.&N.Y.23 

3| fairto good . 19 
common ..14 
Western. . .l6@ 
bakers’ ...10@. 12 

Beans, # bushel— 
Smalland ex! 50 @ 2 
Yellow eyes 165 @ 2 
Mediume .160 @ 185 
Red Kidneys2 60 @ 2 

Cheese, # b— 

4 prime factory 11 @. 12 

0 fair to good . 10a . 

» 

0 


Java, .++..12@.R! 
Maracaibo, ..10 @. 12 
Bio, 226+ 9G. 1 
Cotton. 

Upland. Guif. 
Ordinary,...-8@. 9% 
Middling, .+.9j@ 10; 
Fair, ...--11 @.- 1ij 

Domestics. 
Sheetings and Shirtings— 
Heavy44...8 @. 
Medium 44. .6)¢@. 
Drills, brown . : 8h 
Print cloths ..34@. 
Cotton Flannels 7 @. 1 
Prints, fancy . .5 @. 

Fish. 

Cod, ¥ qtl— 

Georges . .450 @ 5 
Dry Bank .275 
Nova Scotia 4 00 
N. Foundl’d.. @ 

Hake 2 


fond 


eSeee S666 
~ 
c 


. o 0 225 @ 4 , 
Haddock , ; 200 rf farm dairy ..7 @. 
J @ 6 


skim ered 
Cranber’s, bb] 8 00 @1200 


7 , ) Kgges,@ doz. .W@. 23 
b11S 00 @25 00 tad ; - 
— aw os — 3200 |Onions, ¥ bbl 125 @ 150 
No.3 ...700 @ 500 a . 
, 3 a ai Dusn .. 40 a ob 
Pm amma 300 G30) Sweet, bbl 250 @ 3.00 
No. 1,4 bb] 13 00 @14 00 Se EF -12 @. 20 
-rring— ickles, »bl— 
Herrin coarse ....-«-. @1000 


Scaled, # box 14 @. 16 


%okle y @ 25 medium .... @15 

Pickled, bbl 2 00 @ 250 fine. . . . 1600 @17 00 

Flour and Meal. mixed. .... @1400 
oo, | Vinegar, ¥ gal 14 @. 25 


Western sup. 250 @ 275 
Common ext . 300 @ 550 
Minnesota . .425 @ 6 00 


Provisions, 
Beef, Mess— 




















Patents . . .525 @ 600 West. mess 11 00 @12 00 
Roller Flour.425 @475 | West. ext. 1200 a@1250 
St.Louis. . .450 @475 | plate . . . 13.00 @is 50 
Cero indionnd a °] | Pork, prime . 15 00 @16 50 
Michigan .. @42 ess . . .17 00 @l7 50 
Winter w’t 2de3 =e po Clear... 1s 50 aly 50 
Oat Meal . .475 @60 | Backs. . . 1950 @20 00 
Rye Flour . .350 @ 425 |pard tee,’ th Sha. Y 
Corn Meal , .290 @ 295 caddies, ¥ th . Yha. 10 
widies, via 
Fruit. Hams, smoked 14 @. 144 
Almonds— Hogs, dressed 7]@. 5 
Softshell , .13 @. 16 Salt—¥ hhd. 
veal * =? Dy 4- * | Turk’s Island 175 @ 180 
Urrants . 2 + +24 ’ |Liverpool . .100 @ 115 
Dates¥b....4@. 7 ‘ . 150 @ 250 
Pea Nuts ...5@. 8 bug, —— sel lai 
‘igs,drums..10@ hk . 7 
a as yy ee Corrected by Schlegel & 
Lemons,¥ box 5 00 @ 6 00 : Fottler. Pe 
Oranges,# box5 50 @ 6 00 ee ve ~ 
Raisins, layer 235 @ 250 rt e Dutch 30 @. 36 
» c 2! 240 | SIKC. «2-6 @. 2 
Loose Mus : 3g | Grass,” bush— 
Grain. | Herds ...175 @ 190 
Corn, # 56 bs— | Hungarian .. @ 125 
Yellow ...70@-72| Millett ....-. @12 
No. 1 mixed. 65 @. 6 Red Top,bag2 50 @ 3 00 
. } 
No.2 mixed. . @ Fouliead’w 200 @ 250 
Ungraded . .60 @. 6 | Lawn .. .300 @ 400 
Steamer ..61 @. 66 K. I. Bent... @300 
Oats, ..-2«+.d2 @. Ky. Blue ... @ 300 
Wheat .. mw. 4 Orchard ....+« @ 250 
Rye «es @. 72 | Buckwheat, bu @ 125 
Barley. ... -70 @. 92 | Barley, # bush @125 
Shorts, ¥ ton 16 00 @17 00 | Rye, spring, bush @ 100 
Fine Feed. . 1900 @2000 |Wheat, spring . @ 200 
Middlings . . 2000 g21 00 | Flax Seed . .250 @ 5 00 
Cotton Seed Meal— Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 
Wcwt..++-+ @170 Calcutta, .180 @ 185 
¥ ton. . . 2800 @2000 |Canary, Sicily 275 @ 3 0 
Hay—v¥ 2000 the. Mustard — g. 10 
East.& North.12 00 @19 00 | ee 
At City Scales—retail. ; necia, ¥ tb = 
| Country Hay— | awiwse 8 © . 
¥ton...1500 @2000 [Ginger -. 10 
Straw, 100 Bs 100 @ 175 |Mace ... 37 
: Nutmegs . is 
Hides and Skins. Pepper... 15} 
Calcutta cow, ¥ b— : | Starch. 
‘ t 2h@. 13 | 
Slaughter . .12h6- oo lwheat, WB . .6h@. 7 
Dead green .. @. 104] ’ 28 
3. Ayres, dry 23)@. 24 Corn, ¥h ...3h@. 5 
she) Moe 22g. 23 |Potato, Wh. ..4ig. 48 


| 


f 


23 


Rio Grande 


Western, dry .16 @. 18 Suger. 








Wet ...++9@- 10 Cuba Muscovado— 
Goat skins. . .25 @. 60 Fair to g’d ref 4a 5 
, Prime refining 5,@. 4} 
Honey- Centrifugal .54@ 4 

Northern— _ | Refined, cube . . ‘@ a oe 
Box,#¥b ..16@ 2 Powdered... @ 6; 
Strained, ¥ bh 16 @. 2 Granulated .. @ 64 

Hops. Coffee crush .5@. ¢ 

1884,. ..++.-16 @. 20 Tallow. 

Leather. Rendered, ¥ b . ¢ ig. 64 

Sole, B. Ayres. 23 @. 25 Grease 2+ + -43@- 5 
Common . .22 @. 23) Teas. 

Oak ...+++ @+ + |Formosas .. .32 @. 65 

Upper. in rough— : pene rw b20@. 45 

demlock ..21 @. 28 |Imperial . ..20 @. 45 
Oak... +423 @+ 2 |Hyson. .. 617 @. 35 

Calf skins, ¥? h— eae oung Hyson .18 @. 35 
Rough... «42 @- 52 |Hyson Skin . .10 @. 25 
Tt td — eee 

rene ein Ge iOolong ...«+.15 @. 55 

Lime. |Japan...-+ 16 @. 40 

| Rockland,¥ csk 98 @ 105 |4™OYS +++ + t0 Gs a6 
Lumber. Tobacco. 

Pine, clear . 2500 @60 0 Conn. & Mass Wrappt rs 
CoarseNo.5 1700 gisoo | Common ..lé@- Me 
Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 — 0+ Sa = 

Shipping b’ds 1600 @1800 ) C'MEs + ees 40 a a 

Spruce— | oo tions . » 4 50 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1200 @1250 | Seconds...li@. 15 
Refuse . . 1000 @i2 00 Fillers ... .53¢ ah 

Hemlock boards— _ Havana seed 24 @. 50 

| Leaf—Choice lig. 1 


Nos. 1 & 2.1050 @12 50 | 


Refuse. . .9 50 @1050 Good Westernl0 @. 12 


| Flooring boards— | Com'’n & med. 8 @. 10 
Nos.1 & 2. 3000 @33 00 | Lugs .++++6@. Z 
Refuse . .2000 @2200 |Havana... «75 @ 125 

Clapboards— Yara «+s» »624@. 67) 
Extra pine 4000 @5500 | Wood and Bark. 
Sap do. . .33 00 @50 00 | potail prices ® cord 
Spruce . .15 00 @3000 | Bark, hemiock1000 @13 00 

Shingles . . .150 @ 5060 | wood, hardj. . . @ 800 

Lathes ....200 @ 250 soft Tew oT 

Molasses. Wholesale prices ¥ cord 
Bark & 00 21000 


| New Orleans .35 @. 58 


Barbadoes +, @. 26 | Wood, hard .475 @ 550 
. 03's . oo « 450 @ 5 00 


Cienfuegos ..18 @ 23 Soft ; 
Porto Rico . 22 @. 38 Wool. 
Nails. Ohio and Pennsylvania— 





, Picklock. . .37 @. 39 

10d to 60d— ; be 3Y 
9 oa, | ChoiceXX, .35 @. 36 

¥ 100 Be. . 230 @ 255 | FineX ...32@6@ 3 
oil. | Medium. . @. 35 

Linseed, Am. 52 @. 53 Coarse .. .28 @. 30 
Crude sperm .92 @. 95 |Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 


Do. whale. .61 @, 623 | Extraand XX30 @. 32 
Refined do. .66 @. 68 
Sperm, winter 91 « ( 
Do. bleached 01 








| 

| 

@i0 

Lard, West. Ex 63 @. 65 | 
Nos.1&2..553 @ ss | FineandX .30@4 31 
| Extra Boston 64 @. 65 ; 3 edium ...32 @. 34 
Neatsfoot ¥ gal.65 @. 90 FR ae per - 4@ 27 
ulled e ° 0@ $5 
Oid Metal, Rags, Pa-|\ Superfine, 120 2. 38 
per Stock, &c. No. 1 im oh as ae 
Old Copper, ¥ B10 @. 13 Combing fleece » a 8 
Brass,¥th.. 7 @. 9} Fine delaine. .35 @ 7 
Lead, #? &® . .3i@. 34 California... 9@. 2 
Pewter, @B .6@. 15 |Texas.....UWa@. 2 
Zinc, ¥b . . 2a 3 |Canada pulled. 25 @. 30 
Sec’plron,cwt. 8 @. 9 do. combing . 30 @. 32 






Do. light, cwt.50 @. 69 |Cape Good Hope26 @. 31 
REMARKS.—The business situation remains without 
| improvement; buyers are operating with great cau 
| tion, and as a general rule only for the = ply of im 
mediate wants, Prices show very few changes 
There is rather more doing in coal, but at some con 
| cession in prices; the resail demand is beginning to be 
} active Coffee is quiet an mnchanged There is 
| rather a better fecling for cotton, and the market i 
firmer. Spot lots have been in moderate demand, but 
for futures there is more activity rhere is very litth 
change in cotton or woolen goods. The fall movement 
does not come u i here isa fair de 
mand for codfish at uncha ; hake are scarce 
and firm; mackerel are ith large receipts 
Phere is a firmer tone market, although 
the change in quotations i all; still the mill 
| ers declare there is no profit in the business at present 
prices, and that they will stop the manufacture rather 
than go any lower; it is tolerably evident that the 
turning point has been reached though any very cde 
cided advance in price is not to be looked for Corn is 





but the demand is moderate; 
is unchanged; 


firm and a shade higher, 
oats arein fair demand and tirm; rye 
shorts and feed in moderate demand at former quota 
tions. There is no improvement in the hop market, 
and as foreign advices appear to indicate that only a 
very small part of our crop will be wanted abroad, 
dealers are not over anxious to purchase even at cur 
rent rates. Hides are scarcely so tirm, and sales have 
fallen off. The leather market shows no change 
Lumber is in fair demand and at steady prices. Mo 
lasses continues very quiet at nominally unchanged 
prices. Linseed oil is in steady d@jand; lard oil dull 
and weak; petroleum is more sea and prices are 
firm. There is a steady demand for pork, and a little 
firmer feeling: lard is quiet and unchanged; hams are 
scarce and firm; beef in moderate demand and un 
changed. Sugar is very dull and prices both of raw 
and refined are a shade lower. The demand for teas 
is moderate, but prices are steady. At the auction in 
New York the Japans sold at some decline, but For 
mosas brought full prices. 





PRODUCE MARKETS, 


New York, Oct. 7, 1884.—Cotton dull and un 
changed; middling uplands 10jc; middling New Or 
leans 10jc. Flour—market a shade easier, with a light 
export and local trade demand; No 2 at $2 1042 70; 
supertine Western and State $2 40@2 90; common to 
good $2854350; good to choice-$% 6045 75; 
wheat Western extra $5 40@5 75; Ohio at $2 9045 50; 
extra St. Louis at $2004575; pateut Minnesota at 
$5 5946 00. Southern steady; common to fair extra 
at $3 20@425; good to choice extra at $4 3085 90 
Rye flour firm; superfine $3 50@3 90. Corn meal quiet; 
yellow Western $3 00@5 40, and Brandywine at $3 404 
350. Wheat—market steadier with a fair demand 
from shippers; No 2 spring 85jc; No 3 winter red 83ic; 
No 2 winter red &&jc; Nol red State 96c; No 1 white 
State S0c. Rye easier at 69jc. Barley steady; un- 
graded Canada at 78e. Corn higher, with alight ex 
port demand and speculation only moderate; No 3 at 
60jc; No 2 at 6 a6sjc. Oats a shade higher, but rath. 
er quiet; No 3 at 31jc; No3 white 33j¢; No2at 32\4 
32jc; No 2 white 34j¢; No lat 33c; No 1 white 4c; 
No 2 elf 38}c; mixed Western 32u34c; white Western 
38c, and white State 34438c. Pork firm and in moder 
ate demand at $17. Beef quict. Beef hams steady at 
$19 50420. Tierce beef dull; city extra India mess 
$224a24. Cut meats barely steady; pickled bellies at 
Ye. Middles dull; long clear $975. Lard firm and 
trade quiet; Western steam at $775; choice at $7 90; 
city steam at $7 55; refined at $8 004850. Butter— 
quiet; State 2143lc; State creamery 224@24c; Elgin 
creamery 22@24c; Western l¥@30c. Cheese firm; 
Eastern 84@l2c; creamery skims i,a3c; Western flat 
4a@10}c. 


Chicago, (Oct. 7, 1884.—Flour is active; fair to 
choice winter wheat $3 7544 50; spring wheat $3 5044; 
common to fancy Minnesotas $5 5044 00; Minnesota 
bakers’ €3754450; Minnesota patents #4 7545 50; 
Southern Ilinois and Missouri winter wheats $5 50@ 
575; Michigan $3 50@4 25; low grades at $2 0043 00. 
Rye flour $3 104325 in barrels, and $20 in sacks. 
Buckwheat flour $2 60 per cwt in sacks. Wheat in 
fair demand; No 2 Chicago spring 77} 477\c; No3 
Chicago spring 64a@65¢; No 2 red winter 70)c; No3 
winter red 6Sc. Corn unsettled as 584458fc. Oats— 
dull at 264c. Rye steady at 56c. Barley steady at 62c 
Pork higher at $16 50. Lard stronger at $7 40a7 421. 
Bulk meats in fair demand; shoulders 86 50; short vib 
#9 90; short clear $10 25. 


Milwaukee. Oct. 7, 1884.—Flour nominal. Wheat 
firm; No 2 Milwaukee 76}¢. Corn higher. Oatd 
scarce; No2at 28a@28ic; No2 white 30c. Rye inac-. 
tive; No 1 at 54@54)c; No2at 52a52\c. Barley firm; 
No2 spring 58c; No 3 extra spring 47c. Provisions 
dull; mess pork $1650. Lard, prime steam, $7 42}. 
Hogs stronger at $4 75@5 50. 


Cincinnati, Oct. 7, 1884.—Pork steady; mess 17. 
Lard quiet; prime steam $740. Bulk meats are quiet. 
Shoulders $400; short rib 310. Bacon steady; should- 
ers $7 25; short rib $10 87}; short clear $11 37}. Hogs 
firm; common and light $390@5 00; packing and 
butchers @4 6045 30. 











CATTLE MARKETS. 


Chicago, Oct. 6, 1884. — Hogs—market 10@15c 
higher; good mixed packing $4 90@5 25; heavy grades 
$5 4045 55; light bacon grades $4 754550. Cattle— 
market firmer; export grades $6 8047 10; good to 
prime shipping $5 8046 75; Texans $3 20G3 80. Sheep 
ae ay = vy; intster to ales $1 5044. 

. 7.—Hogs—market steady; heavy grades $5 4 
3 30. Cattle marke ‘3 : #4 og 
5. et firm, export grades 70@7; 


Rye straw, choice, $16 50419; oat | 


common to good choice sheep 82 76@4 75. 





REPORT OF THE 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 


For the week including Wednesday, Oct. 8, 1884. 


Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 


This week,. . . » - 2,769 12,203 252 24,723 410 
| Last week... . .3,210 13,316 126 14,077 720 
14,610 274 17,906 496 


| Oney’rago, Oct. 10, 3.9 


73 
» 


Horses, . 2 «+ «+ . 328 














wins A. Melan; 51 sheep av 70 Ms at 3\hc, by W. p 
artin. 


HIVES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 


Brighton hides, 7}@74; countrydo, heavy —@7, light 
—G@6j; cow hides,—@6jc ¥ %; calf skins Wwalic » 
b. Tallow—Brighton, 54@6tc; country, Siate. Wee: 
ern fat hogs, Gable ¥ h; Store pigs, 54 lic at retaj 
sucking pigs $!.50@5.00 ea; Northern dressed hogs 
7}@7\c. Sheep Skins 50@85c. Dairy skins 500756 6,’ 


Lamb skins 50485. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—The 
week is hardly up to the average Phe 
ber of likely beeves in the markét, suffix 
receive premiums at State faire th SO ASOr I 
such, and the extra grades, there was a good 


supply of 













































CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. mand, and the other grades were genera 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. of on Tuesday by butchers or «pe culator r 
Maine ... .» «356 —|Rhodelsland .— — | buy to oom apn Se swsens da at Bright j 
New Hampshire 268 1,170] Western. . - 1,531 4,510 more —— y- id: wy ty me ment, as reg 
| Vermont. . .205 2,474| Camada.... 187 2,158 | the mar pa ge not . much worse thar a 
Massachusetts . #7 Provinees, . . = 577 os oo = ress Seen. seed 
Mow York... 95 1888 —_ —.| mand at fall rates; if medium erades 
Total . oe + 2,769 12,293 | Was expected that would be the 
? + 0.8. 2'¢. 66.5" ¢ ° | reached the market. Country hogs ‘ eee ey 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &e. | and on Western live there is not ar 
Cattle. Sheep Cattle. Sheep. | are in better demand this week wi y r 
Fitchburg .. 451 2,487| Bastern. .. .556 751 | Milch cows rule without any especial change, | 
Lowell +» 238 4,545 | Boston & Maine — — | poultry at prices quoted last week, ex , 
Bos. & Albany1,470 4,510) On foot& boats 54 — | turkeys at 15c. 
N.Y.&N.E _ =— “a 
Total 2. cece weve ces 0 ote 12,203 BUcTON WOOL MARKEE’ 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. Boston, Oct 
Maine— The market has been quiet 0 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals, | prices remain about the same \ 
. - - P market, however, some slight conce 
} . ome * sete z 10 ” ed, and extreme prices are not insisted 
P.W. Thompson... - 37 2 | facturers appear to be quite indifferent 
a Gee... co Is ing. Trade in goods is disappointing 
Wells & Richardson . . be | Ject for them to stock up largely with 
Oe nek ae 2 5 prospects abead are not as encouraging a 
Elwell & Brookings . . 19 16 | C4 some weeks ago. Fine wools are n 
tie i Mews «= 0 40 go | and held with more firmness than 
Libby & Brown. 30 | the tone of the market is weak, and t 
mt Farrington ” prices has been in favor of buyers I 
Li 6 « Me hs es 4 jo | Week have been 2,051,100 ths of all kinds 
ren held "9 17 | The demand for fine fleeces has bee 
Lith: oo a ’ : : 33 i | leading mil, we anterenat is still pick 
pn choice ne ecces in Olio, and pa yl 
Glines & Weston. «+. a) there. There is, however, ver lire 
New Hampshire— | and in fact at any other point We ! 
J.O. Sanborn... s+ 2 , 8 | clip of the country, or ¥ . 
C. PhilbrooK « «+ ee 10 hands of dealers in seape market 
Geo. Harris 4.4... 2 sellers at present. The | 
K. F. Adden ... 2. 10 St 127 os Qe ight, as Cconside 
Dow & Moulton .... lz 26 380 0 | prices a the views of | 
ee Fern 16 54 5 Fine delaine and tine coml 
co, GOs « « oo X 4 | siderable firmness, but all other kin 
i ee I a te at ss ‘1 prices are low and remain with 
i he ok, 2 4 a) q | and coar e combing are very litt 
Oc ee eects « Es ee 77 | There has been a fair busine 
Aldrich & Johnson... 50 31 | and unmerchantable, but sales are 
Breck & Wood....., 30 115 30 | with pre sweeks. 1 k of s} 
is SOU 6-0 6 6 « i2 8 &z lz | been considerably reduced, as na 
J.C. Marshall ..... 29 ww | been running largely on this grade 
Geo. Hilliard... ... 18 a4 | past, but the movement in fall w 
J.¥. Keazer... se. 23 imited character as yet 
J. MeOAeer 2. ees ts 7 24 Phe busiuess in pu i wools has 1 
Women “* cs 4% 6 74 2 | extent, but there is more inquiry, and 
see ON o.% awe ” 61 steady. Choice Eastern and Maine su; 
Vermont— a at 35c, but this is an extreme tig 
cre is noth s Vv ‘ t 
H. V. Whipple... .. 6 140 Wie prices that are how obtalnen : 
F.S. Kimball ..... 35 12 w 26 | and combing wools abroad will prever 
M.G. Flanders. .... ) 7 11 1 | tion, as they cant . j 
H.Ingerson «+s. 2 2 4 | cided loss. Carpet w 
C. Pee cee wes 10 6 i) _ | of any eopecenens ha ‘ . 
Hall & Seaver «266s 8 8 114 ©] = Sales of the week | as f " 
G. H. Sprigg. «oe. 2 1 | Ohio and Pennsylyar Fleece he er i 
faylor & Huarpin.... 10 3 24 10 | 40,000 ths XX and a . * 
Woodward & Howe .. 87 2 | 36c; 10,000 the XX ~Sagae 9 + oe 
Sargent & Turner ... 11 11 78 8 | 35c; 15,000 the XX " paar yyy XX a 
A. Williamson ....6-. 28 25 17 | 30,000 ths X . ~ a x , XX a - 
Ds is DON oc es 4 150 1 bs X at P - M . ge 
S. H. Eldred... 2.2. 50 2 72 ft Be % at Me; G00 & 
la ‘ N private terms 
A. Worthen -oeeee 20 104 MI gan Fleeces—1 sales include 15.800 the \ 
Britton & Savage . . 12 2 a . { X at j0c; 4000 ths X at 20430c; a 
iiltillen & Blanchard. . 135 ) | he N w th 
N. K. Campbell .... 134 on 
Stpeke r ig ~~. ee 6 120 ae - : I 4; - ' "4 ~~ include 
kK. C. Rowell . eee 12 "Cc ing oe oe : 
a eee eee 4 74 000 ths fine delaine at 38kc 
S.A. arene + 2 , l . 0,000 ths O} No 1 at 4 
Pees sas ce 20 rT at 37¢: 90,000 Be No 1 combing at 
M.P.Whalen .... Is whic ag A. N 3.000 he fn N 
A.B. Edwards. .... Is 35 144 10,000 he Indiane one-quarter 1 
J.B. Remick .«.. 6s 4 Kentucky and I jana. ‘ 1 
Martin & Squier... 70 2) 9 | ths course combing at 2x ww Tt 
W.G. Townsend. ... 20 at 20ic; and 5000 ths unwashed cor 
ies Bros alee, bs 15 a Texas Wool—The sales i 
nahi : 5 57 "Terties Wak the 
- a Gallaghe i 6.0 04 4 5 it 28e: 30,000 1 it 1 a 22 "| . 
. MNCOCK «2 ee oe ed at Zlc; 12,000 bbs at 
i Sane 5s | Seavey at “rg ot 
@. Bs DOR 6 6s & 0 2 wy | Colorado at 204c; and 6 
W. Riker cocccve 4 1 Unwashed and Unme 
Massachusetts— include 20,000 Ibs unmerc , 
CEs Cisse 33 ef os See ee 
Ce re 4 a medium at 23¢ m0 Be © 
. 24c; 30,000 lbs at 2 2 
Scattering .. «+s -* 00 ths at 17@20c: and 2000 the low - 
New York— | California Wool—The sales ir 
B.Tomg -ccccees 14 } at I4a26c, and 15,000 ths spring 
DD. Fisher ... eee. 15 15 l¢ Pulled Wool—The sales inciuds 
So ee - i 358 d¢;, 28,000 Ibs A super at 
B. Hurlbert ....64- 26 6 69 4 | 36,000 ths super at 26430; 18,500 ths 
G. P. Flack & Son ... JARs and 50,000 Ibs California on priva 
YU. C. Robinson. . . «- 70 280 Scoured Wool—'Tthe sales include 
RRs <5 s+ %. 6" ase 174 2000 Ibs at 45c; 3000 ths at 42h« 
ty Ns oc 2 ee 6 165 | 10,000 ths at 40.450« WO ft i 
7 7400 ths at 50c; S000 ths at r 
Western— 32c: and 2000 Bes at ‘ 
Hathaway & Jackson. . 61 Noiis and Sundries—The sales 
A.N. Monroe , eee 1302 50 at 26c; 10,000 ths Noils at Ive: 9000 Ths « 
Hollis & Co. s os « ° 2560 and 2s,*00 ths sundries at ( 300 4 th 
8 fs eae i Foreign Wovi—The sales include 4 
E.M.Mames..sees 40 tralia at ©; 14,600 bs New Zealar 
Farrell & McFlynn... 78 },000 Ths Mediterranean carpet on priva 
E. Farrell ...cs0 0 88 Shipping List 
G. A. Sawyer «see 220 
Canada— » Pp 
A.N. Monroe ...0- 96 FISH MARKET. 
Hathaway & Jackson ,. vi Gloucester, Oct. 6, 1884 I trade in 
F. Gosselin .ceccee 108 kinds has been very good d gw the eek, and 
B.S. Hastings ..... 1220 ments, both by ra nd steamer, have b r 
J.N. Morse «cecsce 620 | Prices, however, still remain low and unrem 
| G. Mooney... ++. 210 | to the producer, and notwithstanding " 
Provinces— ed ath h of both cod woke 
ia erai thing, will make no money this \ i 
m. A. Hollis «2c O44 Shore mackerel leaves ‘ ‘ 
FOREIGN TRADE.—The latest gleaned from the res. | (Xpenses are paid, including the ave e ra 
ident exporters is that the English market is glutted | Prec!ation on the vessels a i 
with cattle and that qnotations are reduced to 6jd, 134, | turing then Phe last sales Sh ' 
being lower than last week. The English market | Celved he cargo, out pickle, in x 
favor home productions, and will use cattle from their Vere AL Go < ih St. I 
»wh sectionin preference to American, even if they us they were cat including barrel, 8 
pay 2c more ¥ bb Dressed beef is quoted at 4jd | Spected shore are selling at 85 00, 
against 54a6d last week; nearly 1700 quarters have | Pet bbl for 3s, 2s, 1s, and extra ! 
sailed. The steamer Norseman sails later in the week market has been well suj Awit 
rhe following shipments are noticed: Steamer Border except halibut, which w , a i 
er for Liverpool with 158 cattle by J. A. Hathaway market remains stea ut tl ‘ z 
Steamer Istrian for Liverpool with about 435 cattle by | (eorges Codlish, $4 175 per 
A. N. Monroe, 105 do by J. P. O’ Brine. 1325 for small; new Western 
Horses.—Keceipts are liberal and the demand very | = tore codiish, $400 and 
fair—from $1504300, as to quality. $375 and $325 pe 1; Cusk, 
$1 75a )», pollock @ b, 
NORTHERN CATTLE. per qtl; smoked halit zie per 
PRICES ON 100 hs. DRESSED WEIGHT. pared fish, 3)a7jc per th; s« Z 
Good oxen $8 00 @ 950 Second qual. . $5 00 @6 00 ka a a he 4) os ~ A» A - : 4 
Fair to good7 60 @ 7 50 | Third quality. 400 @450 | 4) a4 5 ae ion a dip 
Few pairs premium bullocks .....% 6975 | pickled codfish, #5; haddock aa A 
Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, Oct. 7 nd sounds $10, and alewives $F | 
There has been this week a good comfortable demand 
for cattle; not that prices or values ar ; “* ° — 
fair disposals rhe trade opened at s ) } we l ti tiie 
even before day light deale ~ and buyers were at mar Financ ia nN Att ta, 
ket, talking the merits of the different lots for sale an = 
City butchers tried to secure the finest stock and found 
some very desirable, the make up of which would SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING PRICES 
puzzle the best of the country farmers to compete WEDN AY, ¢ s j 
with or improve upon. There was one lot of ¢ Her U. S. Pacific 6s. 189 
fords taken to market by F. H. Coolidge & Son, that “ 4h 
were the general admiration of all at market; they had “4s ‘ on 
been on exhibition at the State Fairs in Maine, and “ Be : Se mis 
one pair took three premiums at three different fairs Di = Col Bho 
fatted by W. Jones of Fairfield, Maine, weighing 4770 inate * & . k ~~ 
lbs before being started for market. They were as rete ‘ L " R 
fine as silk, and the fat lay just right; the animals Rosto & MM a 4 
could not be improved upon The name given them k: —t ae 
: - » vastern R. Kh. ¢ se 
ut market, Wits ** Blaine cattle, probably because Hartford & Erie R. R 
they came from his State, and stood high in the esti New York & New Enz > ' 


| to $38; 


| gives us a range of ¥}c down to 6c DW. 


white | 


mution of marketmen; sold to H. Bird & Co 
Phere were some other fine cattle sold, with sales on 
oxen mostly from 8a0jc # th dre-sed weight; young 
and heifers moved at 5,4@7\c dressed weight 
The disposal was fair for beef stock. 


the 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 





Four oxen were sold weighing 1800 ths # head for 
=4'5, by C. P. Burke. 

Iwo oxen estimated to dress 1100 ths each were sold 
at Ah J. A. Meian, 

(ine pair of Herefords were sold with a lot of 14 


oxen Weighing at northern New York, before starting, 


140 Ibs; after being dressed they weighed 251) ths, ox 
shrinking a trifle over 26 per cent, by Berry Long to 
8S. 5S. Learned ; 

Four steers (three years old,) weighing 1025 ths at 
x live; four small steers weighing $50 ths at $150, and 
# oxen to dress 1000 tbs at 8@¥c by Geo. Harris 

WESTERN CATTLE. 

PRICES # CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 
Extra... . $675 @700 | Light to fair $575 @6 00 
Good to prime 625 @650 | Slim. .... 500 @550 

A few lots of premium steerscost. . . - a? 25 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, Oct. 7 and 8 
rhe total of Western cattle has not trumped up 
heavy this week, but appeared sufficient for the home 
demand rhe light arrivals were no doubt occasioned 
by the absence of much of an export demand The 
total yarded from last Wednesday morning up to 
luesday night was 1230, with only six carloads last 
Wednesday The tone of the market is much the 
same; there were low priced cattle that were sold 
down to 85 0) per ewt live; these were claimed to be 


native Western The range on most of the Western 
offered was from 5j to 7\c live weight. The stock was 
more easily disposed of, as near as we could 
last week. 





vige, than 


SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTOR. 


Sales of 11 Western steers, av 
1100 tbs at 
$5 65, by E. H. Eames. 

Sales of 10 steers, av 1250 tbs at $6 25; 1 do, av 12 
Ibs at $580; 10 do, av 1160 ths at $5 60, by J. F. Stet 
son. 

Sales of 25 steers, avy 1200 ths at 6c; 15 do, av 1000 
Ibs at $5 30; 0 do, av 1150 ths at $5.85, 11 do, av 1100 
ths at Sic; 4 do, av 1025 ths at 6jc, by Farrell & 
McF lynn. 

MAINE CATTLE, BLEr AND STUKE, 


AT WATERTOWN. 


1200 Ibs at $5 87); € 
$5 75; 5 steers, av 1150 ths at 


steers, av 


Prices of Store Cattle.—Working Oxen # pair from 
$75.4 100 to $110@175; milch cows and calves ee $25 
‘ extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $18 to $30; year- 
a Any. on ne te eee $14 to $30; three-years- 
old $25 to $42. Veal calves 2ia7c ¥ &. Fancy m 

Sonne 4a@7 yY milch 


Twenty-three car loads of cattle over the Eastern R. 
R., arrived Tuesday morning. A glance at the sales 
A good de 
mand. Seven oxen were sold to dress 1150 ths at 1c 
3 do to dress 1100 ths at 9c; 9 do to dress 900 ths at kc. 
by Weils & Richardson. Eight exen weré sold avy 1500 
ibs at 6c live; 5 do av 1400 ths at 53c; 6 do av 1200 at 
5jc, by Libby & Son. Twelve oxen were sold wei zh 
ing from 9412 cwt, at Sja9e D W, by W. W. Hall 
ren oxen were sold weighing each 1570 ths, at 86 60 
very nice lot, and by G. W. Keynolds. . : 

Late arrivals and sales at Brighton on Wednesday 

Six car loads of Canada cattle in bond for export by 
A. N. Monroe; 2 do Western for the same party; | 
double-deck car load of sheep by E. Farrell. A very 


| fair demand for milch cows was noticed at unchanged 


| prices. J. C. 








| springers and 2 new mi 


Marshall sold 1 pair o » . . 
fatted by Wm. Aldrich of ¢ sishees, Ue it. eolanien 
3470 ths. They took the first premium at the New 
Hampshire County Fair; were sold at 10¢ D w, a fan 
cy price. Sales of 18 Western steers, avy 1415 tbs at 
Gje; 10 do, av 1364 ths at 6c; other lots up to 7c, by A. 
N. Monroe. Two milch cows were sold at $115; | for 
$50; 1 for $60; 2 for $95; 1 for $40; 2 for #75 the 
pair, by J. 8. Henry. A lot of new milch cows for #20 
and $60 per head, by Breck & Wood. 
cows at $45 each; 1 for $50; 1 for $35, by Aldrich & 
Johnson. Sales of 2 steers, weighing 2450 ths at $120 
and 1 new milch cow $50, by W. W. Hall. Sales of I 
pair working oxen, 9 ft 6 in, weight 2900 ths at $170; 1 
pair 7 ft, 3000 ths at $160; 1 pair 6 ft 9 in, 2800 ths at 
$135; 1 pair 6 ft 3 in cattle, 2300 ths at $110, by Glines 
& Ww eston. Sales of 4 pair working oxen 6 ft'6 in to 7 
Fi + a000 pas wy tbs from $120 to $155, by J. D. 

emer. Sales o spri rs h y 
¢44 each, by Libby & onmmerr $200; 10 milch cows 


New MILCH Cows, AND SPRINGERS.—T) 

. . wi he . 
ket was supplied full for the demand, with a moderate 
trade. Sales of 5 nice new mileh cows at 855 cach 
and 4 cows at $160, by Libby & Son. A lot of 4 

ch cows were sold at $250, by 
Elwell & Brookings. A lot of 2 new miic 100; by 
ae ae ew miich for $100, by 


VEAL CALVES.—The rates of last week were sus. 


tained. Supply diminishing. 


LIVE POULTRY.—Some three tons arrived Tuesday | 


morning with sales on mixed lots at ‘ 

young turkeye at 15e. at gic ¥ B, an 
STORK PIGS AND FAT HoGs.—Recei 

282 head. There was a quicker demand a A 

insisted upon buying at previous rates. Fat hogs 

rule jc lower with heavy run from the West. 8 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lot 
$2 60g6 00 ¥ head. : rs 


Country flocks have arrived freely, b 

as last week. Whatever arri at Union “narbel 
were disposed of either by actual sale, or put inte the 
hands of butchers, to kill and settle at a commissi ~ 
at whatever the meat brings in the city. It wee 
thought by some of the buyers that rates were = 
quite so stiff, especially on common to fair *; but 
ancy and fine stock is always wanted. most! 
from 3) 45}e per B; eo ge that were exceptionally 
fancy commanded 5} 4 ry . Twenty-four lames 
and 23 sheep that averaged 75 hs, were sold at 4c; 25 
lambs that averaged &s ths, at fancy » full Ge, by J 
Bailey. Sales of 133 sheep and lambs that ay i 
S52 bs, at Se; 188 sheep and lambs were sold 
aged 85 tbs, at 4jc, by G. P. Flack & Son. 
ambs that ay 76 ths, at about djec, 


24@6c ¥ B, or 


of 210 
by George 


Sales of 3 miich | 








Rutland R. RK. 6s 

Boston Water Power ¢ 
Boston Land Company 
Boston Gas Light ¢ 

Bell Telephone 

Boston & Albany R. | 
boston & Lowell R. I 
boston & Maine K. ! 
boston & Providence RK. 
Cheshire R 
Concord R. R 
Connecticut 


R. pref 


Fitchburg RR... . » is 
Munchester & Lawre! 10 
Maine Central R. & as 
Nashua & Lowell K. R J 
New York & New Eng K.R 

Northern R. R : . 
Norwich & Worcester K. I ooo 1 
Ogdensburg & Lake Chamy R. KR... . 
Old Colony R. R. . . . . . . 4 
Portland, Saco & Portamouth RK. R eococece L185 
Ratland, R. R. pref... . _. ,. 
Union Pacific RK. R. . ‘ eee . see : 
Vermont & Canada R. R See, see ” 
Vermont & Massachus: K 


R <b « ooe B 
Worcester & Nashua R.R _ 


DIPHTHERIA! 


J he 





PROSTRATION 


Diphtheria, a e per 
Which it clings to 
Known to all who have had any ext 
With this terrible 
The following 
storing and invigorating props 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla's: : 


ned ? 


the 


bringing to tl 


eradicates poiso 


and vigor of robust healt 


Messnhs. C. I. Hoon & ( . 
My little girl had the a ! t April. 
The disease left | , 
with ho appetite, : to 
gally from its effec j yas 


“That Extreme Tired Feelli 


“ The first bot ‘ 
reat deal of ; ; 
ress her now, nor - é 

extreme tired feeli - 
taking. Hoop’s Sars 

Sold by all druggists. 1 1 a bottle of 

six bottles for €5. Prepa C, I, HOOD 
& CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
On Counts, 


Hood's Tooth-Powdc,, 
cupapemidcintensbiaedl 





THE SURE CURE 
FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
Teverused.” — Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 
pe Dr. R. N. Clark, 80. Hero, Vt. 
Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.” Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. It is mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS ACTION, but 


harmless in all cases. 

te It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst di awe ‘Atestad 
from the system. a 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
Dry can besent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00, Burlington Vt. 
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New England Farmer, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 


DARLING & KEITH, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


(dvertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line. 


Rach subsequent insertion, 8 “ * 
Rusiness Notices, Arst “ ~@*“* « « 
Each subsequent “ 2¢ « & 
Reading Matter Notices, ...80 “ % 
Advertisements must be sent in as early in the 
Tuesday, to seoure insertion. 
Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 
(ransient advertising must be prepaid. 
Cuts inserted without extra charge. 
No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 
Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 
ae The above are net prices for all advertising less 
jan $100 in amount. 


week 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


should therefore contribute the funds for the 
erection of the pedestal. The statue is how- 
ever a gift to the United States, not to the 
government, but to the people, and so it is em- 
inently proper that the people, rather than the 
government, should prepare the necessary ar- 
rangements for the proper reception of this 
unprecedented testimonial from one people 
to another. New York was chosen as the 
site of the statue, simply because it is 
chief commercial city, and in the very 


our 
nature 
We hope 


in a few weeks the 


of things, will always remain so. 
to be able to chronicle 
fact that the appeal of the ‘‘Sons of the Rev- 
olution” has been successful, and that the one 
dollar subscriptions have rolled m from all 
parts of the country. The 
Treasurer, to whom all contributions should 


address of the 


be sent, is George W. W. 
Liberty Street, New York. 


Houghton, 55 


THE COTTON CROP. 
The September cotton reports to Brad- 
street's, summarized below, are based on 1225 
replies from correspondents in 609 out of the 





llowing gentlemen, who are autherized Agents 
e New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
re and collections in the following Counties in 
y England :— | 
W. NYE, . «+ «+ ¢ » © « WORCESTER Co., Ms. | 
w. CHEEVER,... « « « WINDSOR Co., VT 

RICHARDSON, . . . ORANGE Co., VT. 

WINGATE, . « «2° » PENOBSCOT and | 
AnkoosTooK Cos., ME. | 
STER BARNES, ... . . MIDDLESEX Co., Ma. | 
BTEVENG,« vs 6s 


\ \ 


scribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
without waiting for the Agent to call. The date | 
label will always show how far they have 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


scribers who pay not less than one year 


n advance, will also receive, in connection 
the New ENGLAND FARMER, twelve Consecu- | 
nthly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, | 


gantly illustrated, and thoroughly practical | 


devoted entirely to the poultry interest. | 


| has forced the 


Poultry Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 


timate publication, containing in each issue 

ve more columns of just such practical in- 

upon the breeding, rearing, feeding 

g | marketing of poultry, as is needed by 

and useful to every farmer, and it will be furnished 

to new subscribers on the above terms, without fur- 
barge of any Kind. 

THE POULTRY POST will also be sent, on 

sely the same terms, to our old subscribers. 

That is, any subscriber now upon our list, who 


s for his FanmMER for one year in udvance from 


f the current month, will receive the 


t e monthly numbers of the Poultry Post, 
iout further charge. We are obliged to make 
s stipulation in order to have the subscriptions 

oth papers bear the same date, thus avoiding 
ssible errors on our own books, or those of the | 


try Post. 


Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city. 





“ — 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans, 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 


26 Blackstone Street, Boston, 


sKeyres. Freep. L. Keyes. Cas. A. KEYES. 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, | 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. | 
Country Consignments Solicited. 
28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wm. F. Brooxs. BOSTON. CuHas. O. BROOKS. 


INSURANCE. 





Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, $482,451.87 
jurplus over Re-Insurance, «+ «+ + « + » $271,818.40 
tain in Cash Fund the past year, .. + + + 22,268.97 | 
jain in Cash Surplus the past year, ... . 18,309,66 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Tota! Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
yn 5 years, 30 per cent. on3 years, and 20 per 








seat 
sent. on all others. 


ISRAEL W. MuNROR, Pres*t and Treas. 
Cras. A. HOWLAND, Sec’y. V7 





Heneral Intelligence. 


PERSONAL. 


among first of 


the 


ew Yorkers to pay his taxes, which amount- 


President Arthur 


was 


Mr. William H. 


ire re ported to have lost nearly $50,000,000, 


Vanderbilt and his sons 
last few years, in unfortunate specula- 
ons. 
[he statue of Admiral Dupont, which is to 
tand in Dupont Circle, Washington, has 
: completed in Philadelphia, and is ex- 
i to reach the Capital early this month. 
It will be unveiled the last of October or the 


t part of November. Mr. Launt Thomp- 
son, the ilptor, will receive about 814,000 
for his k. It is ten feet high, and the face 
is said to be as ¢ resemblance to the fa- 
mo fficer 

Of the § in taxes received in one 


av by the I'ax Collector of New York City, 


the Astor family paid $425,000, the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad 


440,000, James Gordon Bennett $29,500, 
ind the Goelet estate, in part, $150,000. 

Mr. W. A. Roebling, the engineer of the 
New York and 
Brooklyn paid his first visit to that structure 
He re- 


East River Bridge, between 


since its completion, a few days ago. 

cently returned from Europe. Previous to 

his departure for that country he was too 
ich prostrated to visit the bridge. 

Senator Morrill of Vermont is now 74 years 

ive, and the oldest member of the Senate; 

it a much younger looking man than Sena- 
Edmunds, who is his junior by some 18 
years. The State of Vermont now furnishes 
the oldest Senator in years and the oldest in 
term of office, and is the only State that holds 
its united representation in the Senate of 18 
years ago. 

Commander Schley was the recipient a few 
days ago, in Washington, of a gold medal 
the 
bearing the inscription ‘*To Commander W. 
S. Schley, U. S. N., for his distinguished and | 


memorable service in rescuing Lieut. Gree- 


from Massachusetts Humane Society, 


ly and his men, June, 1884.” A silver medal 


is to be given by the same society to Lieut. 


Emory. 
Phe venerable historian, Hon. George Ban- | 
croft, celebrated his 84th birthday anniversary 


at Newport last Friday. He was the recipi- 


ent of congratulations from all parts of the 


world, cable dispatches arriving from Eng- 


land, Germany and France. The reception | 


was largely attended and delightful. 

Miss Mary E. Garrett, daughter of the late 
John W. Garrett of Baltimore, is said to be 
le richest unmarried lady in the United 
States, having just inherited one-third of her 


father’s fortune, which is estimated at from 
~15,000,000 to $50,000,000. 


THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 

The funds thus far contributed toward the 
rection of the pedestal of Bartholdi'’s great 
statue of Liberty, the splendid giftof the peo- 
ple of France to the people of America, are 
exhausted, and a farther sum of #125,000 is 
needed to complete the work, ‘*The Sons of 
the Revolution,” a patriotie society composed 

descendents of soldiers of the war of 
\merican Independence, have taken the mat- 

r in hand, and have issued an appeal to_ the 
people of the United States to furnish this 
omparatively small amount. With a view to 
making the subscription a popular one, the 
Society's committee have determined to ask 
lor dollar contributions, requesting President 
Arthur to head the list with a subscription of 
that amount. The money to pay for the 
statue itself was raised in France, largely by 
this plan of small subscriptions, by which 
even the humblest workman or clerk could 
show his admiration and sympathy for the 
great American Republic whose liberty. his 
own ancestors perhaps had helped to wina 
hundred years ago. A great difficulty which 
has hitherto stood in the way of the Ameri- 


can committee has been the OSL RE Rae te toot 


prevailed, that the statue was a gift to- 


| whole cotton area of the United States at the 
| date of the August report, just ong month 


| or even maintain, 


| has been most favorable for harvesting, and, 


clean and white, and in unusually 


| “Golden Medical Discovery” ¢s its specific. 


| treatise on consumption. 


| proved property is worth from $50 to $200 per 


| the thousands who go there for health many find 


650 counties growing over 500 bales of cot- 
ton each, and reflect the condition of the 


crop on Sept. 22. In 98 per cent of the 


previous, the condition and prospects of the 
crop were not above fair, and the timely ad- 
vent of better weather was needed to improve, 
that The reports 
that, instead of favoring weather, a 


status. 
show 
drought of much severity developed, and has 
extended over every section of the cotton 
belt and wrought a considerable deterioration 
in the crop. The middle crop is reported 
much decreased and the top crop largely, and 
in many piaces entirely, cut off by the pro- 
hot weather. ‘There has 
of the plant and 
The steady heat 
quickly, and the 


longed dry and 
been considerable falling 
heavy shedding of bolls. 
bolls 


premature ripening makes the fibre shorter. 


open 


While the weather for the period under re- 
view has been bad for ‘‘growing” cotton, it 
except in a few districts where the heat was 
too intense to permit active work, the crop is 
being speedily gathered and sent to the gins, 


gt vod con- 
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loss. In this case, and others similar, the 
theory acted on by the courts was that the 
lost baggage was constructively in the custo- 
dy of the carrier, and that the passenger had 
not released the company from its obligation 
to care for it. 

The principle of the first cases recited, was 
that the company only agrees to carry safely 
the passenger and such baggage as it may 
agree to carry by checking it. The contract 
is performed when the checked articles and 
the passenger are not injured. If a loss arises 
in consequence of the failure of the company 
to carry the passenger with proper skill and 
| due diligence, then the carrier will be liable. 
But when any person takes into the car arti- 
cles of any kind, he does so at his own risk, 
and if they are lost or stolen he cannot re- 
cover. If a dishonest employe, however, 
should steal the baggage of the passenger, the 
company would be liable; for it agrees to 
only employ honest and competent servants. 

This rule is fair, because it is easy for a 
traveller, if he desires security for his bag- 
gage, to have it checked, or, if it is of peculiar 
and unusual value, to acquaint the carrier 
with that fact, and recompense him for the re- 
sponsibility. 

It is either negligence or fraud for a pas- 
senger to take with him into the car, proper- 
ty that is exceedingly valuable, and if it is 
lost it is his own fault, for the company can- 
not be held for the loss of that of whose value 
it was ignorant, and for the carriage of which 
it did not contract.— Railway Register. 





THE SPARROW MUST GO. 


. 


The fate of the European housesparrow, 
Passer domesticus, more widely known as the 
English sparrow, hangs in the balance. He 
has been in the hands of a committee of the 
American Union of Ornithologists, and this 
committee yesterday laid its report before the 
congress now in session at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. ‘The sparrow was 
entirely unrepresented on the committee, and 
the friends of the bird claim that the verdict 
of such a jury should be set aside. At any 
rate, the sparrow may congratulate himself 
upon putting the committee to considerable 
trouble and expense. The report was pre- 
sented by Dr. Holder of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, in a paper called 
“The Eligibility of the English Sparrow.” 
He said the question was of enormous impor- 
tance. Thousands of circulars asking for in- 
formation on this question had been distrib- 
uted, and answers had been received from all 
parts of the country, from California to Can- 
ada. Philadelphia was the centre of agitation 
against the sparrow, being almost solidly op- 
posed to the bird. 

The sparrow was introduced into Eastern 
cities in 1868. In ten years it spread through 
New England. Letters from South Atlantic 








dition. Labor is abundant, and, in the ab- 
sence of political excitement. is working well. | 
In some parts of the South the staple is 


moving to market slowly, because for the | 


time the planters are utilizing the favorable | 
weather for picking by giving entire attention | 
to saving the crop. In other localities the 
slow marketing is attributed to holding back 
for better prices and to the difficulty of 
traders to get the money needed to handle 
the crop. These instances are few, however, 
and correspondents generally assert that the 


sudden opening of the fruit and fine picking 


season are contributing to a more liberal de- 
livery than the smallness of the crop would 
indicate. The effects of the drought in short- 
ening the yield have been important in the 
Atlantic States and become more emphatic as 
the 


sending estimates of serious damage. 


Southwest is reacbed, Texas generally 
Florida 
alone sends a reasonably favorable report, 
and Tennessee notes occasional good yield. 
Since the mail advices, Bradstreet’s has re- 
ceived telegrams from leading pcints in the 
various cotton States, and these dispatches 
make no substantial change in the general 
situation up to date. 

Dry weather continues on the Atlantic 
coast, the gulf States have had partial show- 
ers, and in the Southwest there have been al- 
rains. In a few localities the 


most general 





showers have revived the chances for a top 


crop, but the improvement has been about 
neutralized by the loss from washing out of 
open bolls, and some development of worms 


in other sections. Over the cotton regions 


} 
| 
| 
| 
at large it is held that further rains will hard- 
ly increase the crop. The complaints of re- | 
duced yields are general, and reports that the 
crop has improved during the past six weeks, | 
| 


or that the crop is turning out better than 
expected after the ravages of the drought, 
are exceptionally rare. 


“Sweet Maud Muller,” 


Whittier’s beautiful ballad contains a touching 
allusion to the many cares and sorrows which wear 
upon the “heart and brain” of a wife and mot 
Thousands of weary suffering won 
Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” 
recuperator of wasted strength, and of sovereign | 
efficacy in all those derangements and maladies | 
peculiar to their sex, by reason of which the vitalit) 
is gradually sapped, and the cheek robbed prema- 
turely of its bloom. 


By druggists. 











a marvellous | 


| 
Price reduced to one dollar. | 

A Vermont farmer’s boy has bought himself a | 
bicycle, and wishes he hadn’t. His, thrifty father 
has utilized the thing by making it furnish motive 
power for his winnowing mill, corn sheller and 
grindstones. This he does by suspending it frem 
the axle, removing the tire from the wheel and 
connecting it by an endless rope with his agricul- 
tural machines, then making his son mount and do 
the propelling. The bicycle has a future. 


Tuk Harr was Never Top of the wonderful 
powers and virtues of that best of all medicines, 
Kidney-Wort. It has been tried and proved. Its 
cures are numberless and the record of (supposed) 
incurable cases that have yielded to its influence, 
is astounding. If you have trouble with your 
Kidneys, Liver or Bowels, if you suffer from Con- 
stipation and Piles, if you are a victim of Rheuma- 
tism or Malaria, take Kidney-Wort. You will find 
it the remedy you need. 


Ir is claimed that Lonisiana offers great advan- 
tages for sheep and cattle raising, more particularly 
the stretch of country embracing West Baton 
Rouge, the two Felicianas, St. Helena, Washing- 
ton, Livingston, St. Tammany and ‘Tangipahoa. 
It is said that the mutton raised in this section is 
equalled in flavor only by English Southdowns. 
The sheep do not need housing in winter or sum- 
mer. They keep fat all the year round feeding on 
the natural herbage. Disease has never attacked 
the flocks. The climate is good and the soil fertile. 


Ozone Water.—A cure for Salt Rheum. ‘The 
Boston Evening Star, Feb. 25th, 1884, Says: "fA 
gentleman of our acquaintance has, we know, re- 
ceived a great amount of permanent relief from the 
use of Ozone Water for Salt Rheum.” 


Tue busy bee in the East has not been able 
gather his usual pot of honey this summer on ac- 
count of deficiency of sweet material. White 
clover honey and buckwheat honey show a falling 
off in quantity and a rise in price. California 
honey is more abundant. The production of Los 
Angeles alone is estimated at 10,000 tons and val- 
ued at $1,000,000. 


Can consumption be cured? One man 
only, discovered the laws of gravitation. One man 
only, discovered the virtue of vaccination. And 
oue man after years of study and reflection, has 
discovered the cure for consumption. Dr. Pierce’s 
Send 
two letter stamps and get Dr. Pierce’s pamphlet 
Address, World's Dis- 
pensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


— 
1cs. 


Lanp is high in Southern California. Unim- 


acre. The area of arable land is limited, and of 
themselves so much benefited that they conclude 
to settle, The result isa great demand for small 
improved farms. 


Tue President of the Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co., says: “1 recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla 
as a building up and strengthening remedy.” 





A SINGULAR hanging basket is on the farm of 
Mr. Ham.in at West Jackson, Me. Mr. H. planted 
squash seeds with his corn and afterward hung up 
an old tin pail to frighten the crows; in course of 
time the vine ran up the pole and deposited a 
squash in the pail. 


Impvre Bioop.—In morbid conditions of the | 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- | 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VecertiNe, | 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it | 
has no equal. Its effects are wonderful. 

Tur recent mild weather resulted in many parts 
of the country in a second crop of apple, pear, 
plum and strawberry blossoms. 


ROBBERY OF PASSENGERS, 

There are many cases where passengers 
have brought suits’ against steamboat compa- 
nies to recover the value of property stolen 
from their staterooms. In most instances the 
carriers were held liable, because they sold 
the board and lodging together with the 
transportation, and were as much inn-keepers 
as they were carriers. Still, even in these 
classes of cases, the courts have seemed re- 
luctant to make the companies liable. 

Mrs. Del Vaile was going down the Missis- 
sippi once, and wore all her jewelry, in order, 
probably, to make a good appearance, When 
she retired she put the property, valued at 
$6000, in the pocket of her dress, and hung 
the latter on the hooks provided for the pur- 
pose. morning the dress and jewels 
were both missing. But the stern judge said 
that Mrs. Del Vaile, and not the company, 
must bear the loss, because she ost to have 
deposited the jewelry with the clerk. ; 

n England, as well as in this we» rail- 
way companies have been held for the theft or 
loss of the hand of passengers. Mr. 
Richards once went up to London, having 

a satchel containing several thous- 

and pounds. Arriving at the station, a train 

r carried it out to a cab, and went back 

Se Laan ed rh 
recognizi is 0 ’ n ’ 

drove off before unfortunate Ri and 





| yet. 


| in a brood. 


| tion deep thought. 


| character could be accomplished with the aid 
| of a steam fire engine. 


States and the interior of Southern States 
state that the sparrow has not been seen there 
From all the evidence in its possessic n 
the committee concludes that wherever the 
sparrow is found at a distance from thickly 
populated centres it has been involuntarily 
introduced. Upon its arrival in America the 
sparrow gained a reputation as an insect- 
eater. It was considered the deadly foe of 
the measuring worm. The weight of the ev- 
idence, in Dr. Holder's opinion, was that the 
sparrow was a nuisance, that its capacity for 
destruction was immense, and that if it ever 
became as numerous in the West as it is in the | 
East the grain crops would suffer beyond cal- | 
culation. 

The report contained some contradictory 
evidence. Dr. Cooper of California wrote 
that ‘‘it is never seen to attack other birds, 
though it sometimes occupies their nests, thus 
crowding them out.” Another wrote: ‘‘It is 


stranded on the rocks in the cataract at Wady 
Ganea, and were immediately abandoned by the 
Egyptian boatmen and guides. A bargain was 
made with the Arabs to provide camels and con- 
duct the party through the desert to Merawi. The 
Arabsgroved treacherous, however, and massacred 
the first party which landed from the steamer. 
They then boarded the steamer and killed those 
who remained, with the exception of four men. 
The Chinese Troubles. 


Admiral Courbet, commander of the French fleet 
in China, announces the capture and occupation of 
Kelung. The batteries of Tamsui have also been 
dismantled by that portion of the fleet under com- 
mand of Admiral Lespes, and that place has also 
been occupied. 

United States Minister Young is reported to 
have informed the Chinese Minister at Tientsin re- 
cently, that France desired the mediation of Ameri- 
ca in an attempt to negotiate a peace between bel- 
ligerents. The proposition, it is also reported, was 
indignantly rejected by China’s representative, and 
but little hope is now entertained of a peaceful solu- 
tion of the existing troubles. 


General Items. 

The royal castle of Christianborg at Copenhagen, 
was destroyed by fire last Friday; the paintings 
and valuables, however, were saved. Ten soldiers 
lost their lives in endeavoring to subdue the 
flames. 

Hans Makart, the celebrated Austrian painter, 
died at Vienna on Friday last. 

_ One of the results of the recent meeting of the 
Emperors of Germany, Austria and Russia, was an 
agreement between them to use extraordinary 
means to subdue revolutionary bodies, and there is 
consequently great activity on the part of the po- 
lice, especially in Austria, in searching out and ar- 
resting anarchists and communists. Another re- 
sult of the imperial conclave is that Austria is to 
be permitted to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
her domains, without protest from either Russia or 
Germany. 

There is a continued decrease in the cholera mor- 
tality throughout Italy.* 

A terrific hurricane occurred in Iceland on the 
Ilth ult., seventy-nine vessels being wrecked, and 
a large number of lives lost. 

It is learned that in quelling a mutiny of prison- 
ers at Mandalay, a few days ago, the Burmese 
soldiers set tire to the prison, and shot 430 of the 
inmates while they were attempting to escape. 

Great inundations prevail in the Argentine Con- 
federation, and many entire families have been 
drowned. The destruction of property is enor- 
mous. 





Business Notices. 


Tired Feeling. 


A lady tells us “the first bottle has done 
my daughter a great deal of good; her food 
does not distress her now, nor does she suffer 
from that extreme tired feeling which she did 
before taking Hood's Sarsaparilla.” A see- 
ond bottle eftectedacure. No other prepara- 
tion contains such a concentration of vitaliz- 
ing, enriching, purifying, and invigorating 
properties as Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try it, 
Cc. L. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








Marriages and Deaths, 


MARRIED. 


In Cambridge, Oct. 1, by the Rev. Francis G. Pea 
body. Frank Bolles to Elizabeth Quincy Swan, both of 
Cambridge. 

In Medford, Oct. 1, by Rev. T. P. Sawin, Mr. F. A. 
Blaisdell of Boston to Miss J. L., daughter of the late 
Francis Thieler of Medford. 

In Medford, Oct. 2, by Rev. H. C. DeLong, Mr. John 
James to Mrs. Maria H. Emerson, both of Medford. 

In West Bridgewater, Oct. 3, by Rev. William 
Brown, Alfred E. Howard to Miss Edith, daughter of 
E. T. Snell, all of West Bridgewater. 

In Bridgewater, Oct. 1, by Rev. George H. Hosmer, 
Gustavus J. Lowe and Hester B., daughter of the late 
Thomas Thacher. 

In Groton, Sept. 25, by Rev. Joshua Young, C. Hen 
sy Sampson to Fanny E. Gilson, all of Groton. 

In Melrose, Oct. 1, by Rev. J. W. Wellman, assisted 
by Rev. M. M. Cutter, Mr. Edward W. Wellman and 
Miss Emma R. Patch, both of Malden. 

In New London, N. H., by Rev. S. C. Fletcher, Ed- 
ward ©. Mead of Everett, Mass., and Lura F., daugh 
ter of Major Rh. O. Messer of New London. 

In Wilbraham, Oct. 2, by Rev. G. W. Mansfield, 
Dennis Moore and Alice M. Swain, both of Thomson- 
ville, Conn. 

In Wakefield, Mass., Oct. 2, by Rev. Roland D. 





a canker worm eater.” Dr. Brewster wrote : | 
‘**Markedly, repeatedly, and with appalling 
rapidity, they are killing and driving away our 
native birds.” Nicholas Pike of Brooklyn 
wrote: **Think it does not molest drive 
away other birds, or injure fruit or shade 
trees. It eats spiders and larvae of most in- 
sects and ichneumon flies. I know this from 
observation and dissection.” Mr. Stewart of 
Hackensack wrote: ‘‘] saw them destroy a 


or 


crop of wheat.” An English farmer wrote 
that sparrows ate a third of his crop of 
wheat. 


One of the most alarming features of the 
ease, Dr. Holder thought, was the rapidity 
with which sparrows increased. A sparrow 
will have six broods in a season, four or five 


‘‘What do you mean by a season ?” inquir- 
ed Dr. Coues. ‘*A year?” 

‘“Warm weather,” replied Dr. Holder. 
‘*The birds take a vacation during the winter 
months.” 

“Some of our correspondents,” continued 
Dr. Holder, ‘‘think some plan for killing 
them off should be devised.” He read a few 
of the plans suggested. In Philadelphia an 
attempt was made to deplete them by using 
them at shooting matches instead of pigeons, 
but this scheme fell through, as the average 
Philadelphia wing-shot found it a difficult 
matter to hit a pigeon, and the sparrows took 
the matter in the light of a huge joke. Huge 
flocks of them made it a point to roost in the 
neighborhood of a pigeon match in order to 
see the fun. A Western divine wrote that he 
had given the matter of sparrow extermina- 
It ought to be done with 
as little cruelty as possible, and he felt satis- 
fied that a wholesale slaughter of a painless 


The committee was 
not in favor of advocating this scheme with- 
out atrial. In Australia they tried poison. 
It killed a lot of sparrows. It also killed a 
lot of poultry and other valuable stock. 

The committee felt satisfied that the spar- 
row should go, that there is no room for it 
here and that the legislatures of the various 
States should be requested to take the neces- 
sary steps for its extermination. At present 
it is protected by law in New York, Ohio. 
Vermont, New Hampshire, New Jersey, the 
District of Columbia, Maine, Rhode Island 
and Canada. 

Dr. Holder said that the committee would 
like an extension of time to finish its report. 
The report as read was adopted, and it was 
then re-committed to the committee, which 
was given the power to finish it, and to dis- 
charge itself with the unanimous thanks of 
the Union.— Advertiser. 





GeRMANY suffers from adulteration in leather. 
A poor article of tanned hide is soaked in glucose, 
and the apparent solidity of fibre is greatly in- 
creased, as well as the weight, and detection of the 
fraud is not easy except by soaking the leather in 
water. 


tz A Print or tHe Finest Inx for families or 
schools can be made from a 1l0c_ package of Dia- 
mond Dyes. Try them. All druggists keep them. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample 
Card, 32 colors, and book of directions for 2c. 
stamp. 


THE appropriation of $150,000,000 by the Eng- 
lish government to extend the Indian railway sys- 
tem heightens the prospect of sharp competition in 
wheat growing for the United States. 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES, 


Great Britain. 

The negotiations between Mr. Gladstone and the 
Marquis of Salisbury in relation to the franchise 
bill have terminated in a rupture. Mr. Gladstone 
absolutely refused to entertain the proposition to 
introduce the redistribution bill in the House of 
Commons before the House of Lords should pass 
the franchise bill. 

Mr. Gladstone has issued a circular notifying his 
supporters to attend the opening of Parliament, as 
he proposes at the earliest moment to submit im- 
portant and pressing business for the considera- 
tion of that body. 

The Irish execntive, Earl Spencer, has sent 
gloomy reports relative to the prospects for the 
coming winter. Although the harvest in [reland 
is reported to be good, the low prices of produce 
prevent the farmers from meeting the payment of 
their rents. Should the landlords insist upon their 
full legal right, evictions will ensue and crime will 
revive. At the opening of Parliament, the govern- 
ment will ask for a further credit, but the amount 
to be called for is unknown. 

It is reported that Queen Victoria is trying to ar- 
range a marriage between Prince Albert Victor 
and the Princess Marie of Belgium; it is also 
stated that the government will introduce a propo- 
sition into Parliament to make an annual allow- 
ance to him of £10,000. 

Earl Derby, Secretary of State for the colonies, 
has sent a cable despatch to Sir Hercules Robin- 
son, governor of the Cape of Good Hope, to report 
immediately what resources may be necessary to 
suppress the inroads of the Boers. It is reported 
that the British Cabinet have reversed their policy 
heretofore pursued in South Africa, and have de- 
termined to send to the Cape of Good Hope Gen- 
eral Wolseley, to head an expedition against the 
Boers, after he has successfully settled affairs at 
Khartoum. 





France. 

It is reported that the French government is 
willing to negotiate for peace with China on condi- 
tion that the latter country strictly observe the 
treaty of Tientsin, and pay France an indemnity of 
90,000,000 francs. 

In 1eference to the agricultural crisis in France 
and Europe, which has arisen from competition 
with the produce of America, the Republique Fran- 
caise says that the nations of Europe will not al- 
low themselves to be devoured by the far West, 
but will assert themselves, and France will lead the 


way. 

The government will re-build the fortifications at 
Lyons, for the sake of furnishing labor to the un- 
employed working classes of that city. 

Germany. 

William Hazen Clever, the Socialist deputy to 
the imperial Reichstag from Breslau, in Prussia, 
has been expelled by the authorities from Berlin. 
All of the great German political parties are be- 
coming exceedingly alarmed at the possible success 
of the Socialists in the coming general elections, 
and the subtle means by which they have pushed 
their candidates into prominence in nearly every 
election district in the empire form a fruitful sub- 
ject of discussion in nearly all the leading liberal 
and conservative journals. 

It is — that Prince Bismarck has proposed 
a renewal of the London conference in the hope of 
finally adjusting the Egyptian financial question. 


Eaypt. 
The latest Soudan advices state that General Gor- 
don has bom and re-captured Berber, put- 
ting all the inhabitants to flight. He also thor- 








city of New York, and that New York alone 


the company and recovered the amount of the , 


oughly chastised the inhabitants of D, mn. A 
detachment of troops under Colonel was 


Grant, Charles H. Shepard to Mrs. A. J. Hopkins, 
both of Waketield. 

In Southboro’, Mass., Oct. 1, by Rev. Waldo Bur- 
nett, Mr. John A. Spencer of Boston to Miss Harriet 
L. Fay of Southboro’, 


In Boston, Oct. 1, Freeman Simpson, 74 yrs. 8 mos. 
In Boston, Oct. 2, James G. Sanborn, 76 yrs. 9 mos. 
In South Boston, Sept. 28, Mrs. Abby R. Jones, 81 
yrs. 8 mos., widow of the late Moses Jones. 
In Andover, Oct. 3, Rev. Chas. L. Mills, 72 yrs. 2 
mos, 
In Dover, Sept. 24, William Bryden, 77 yrs. 6 mos. 
In Everett, Sept. 28, Bethiah L. Bogue, 79 yrs., wid- 
ow of the late John Bogue. 
In Somerville, Oct. 5, Mrs. Theoda Phillips of Cape 
Neddick, Me., 85 yrs. 
In Stoughton, Oct. 3, Mrs. Mira Stevens, 82 yrs. 8 
mos. 

In Waketield, Oct. 1, Mrs. Lydia, widow of the late 
William Stimpson, 88 yrs. 7 mos. 

At Cape Neddick, Me., Oct. 2, Elizabeth 
of Medford, Mass., widow of Daniel Lawrence, 84 yrs. 
In Orford, N. H., Sept. 20, Martha T., youngest 
daughter of John and Maria Savage, 17 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Sanford, Me., Oct. 1, Mrs, Hannah M. Frost, 
widow of the late John Frost, 94 yrs. 

In Chelsea, Oct. 1, Mary A., widow of Wilson Craw- 
ford, 74 yrs. . 

In New Bedford, Oct. 4, Sarah Wood, widow of John 
Allen, 84 yrs. 

In Charles River Village, Oct. 4, Josiah D. Sturte- 
vant, 73 yrs. 

In Stoughton, Oct. 3, Mrs. Mira Stevens, 82 yrs. 5 
mos. 


Lawrence 





Re Persons ordering articles edvertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the NEW ENGLAND 


the advertisement in 


FARMER, 





Hew Advertisements. 


RED DRAGON TEA 


Most Delicious Drinking; 


RED DRAGON TEA 


Strongest and Cheapest; 


RED DRAGON TEA 


Suits Every Tea Drinker. 
FOR SALE BY 


ALL FIRST CLASS GROCERS. 


Ask your Grocer for a pound on trial. If you do not 
find it send 60 cts. direct to the IMPORTERS and 
receive a sample pound by mail, postage paid. If not 
the BEST and CHEAPEST TEA you ever saw, 
RETURN it and the full cost will be refunded. 
DEALERS not already supplied are invited to ad- 
dress 


ALLEN, SHAPLEIGH & CO. 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers, 


89 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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VISIT al! the good little boys and 
girls in America, nt you let us 
come to your home? e will start 
assoon as you send 1 cents in 
stamps to pay our way. J 

“athe Brother, 
stop and think. ONLY 15c. for / 
Three French Dolla with an 
Elegant Wardrobe of 

leces, consisting of R 
Yresses, Evenit 









g « 
g Dresses 
s, Ha 


tsand Bonnets 






es, Cloak 





Paris. The 
retty waxen 
t buys them 
‘e bree dolls w ts., 
two sets, six dolls, 64 pieces, for 25 cents, ten sets for $1.00. 
Address M. BABCOCK & CO., Centerbrook, Conn, 


GOSSAMER GA+MENTS FREE! 
To any reader of this paper who will agree to show 
our goods and try to influence sales among friends we 
will send post-paid two full size Ladies’ Gossamer 
Rubber Waterproof Wearing Apparel as samples, 
provided you cut this out and return with 25 cents to 
pay postage, ete. WARREN MANUFACTURING 
Cu., 9 Warren St., N. Y. 2teoptl 


20 Hidden Name 10 cts. 


6 packs 50c,, your name hidden by hand 
holding flowers on each. 50 New Im- 
ported Embossed Chromos lic 
4 packs 60 cts. (not embossed edge as on 
those advertised for 10c. but each flower 
oe eee co. completely embossed) New 
‘SS Sample Book, Illustrated Premium List &c, sent FREE 
Witheach order. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn, 


l3ieoptl 
UR NAME o» 50 all Hidden Name and 
pad o Cards oa" Ra are 


vet with p 
person t 


















ossed Chrom r 
Beauties ; 6 packs and Relled Gold Ring 60c.; 10 ks and 
Four Biade Pearl Handle Knife $1. Agent’s Outfit 
lsc. Address Hub Card Co., Boston, Mass. 
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“I Have Suffered!” 

With every disease imaginable for the last three 
years. Our 

Druggist, T. J. Anderson, recommending 

“Hop Bitters” to me, 

I used two bottles ! 

Am entirely cured, and heartily recommend Hop 
Bitters to every one. J.D. Walker, Buckner, Mo. 

I write this as a 

Token of the great appreciation I have of your 
Hop 


* * * Bitters. I was inflicted 


With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For nearly 


Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do me 
any 

Good ! ! ! 

Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surpise I am as well to-day as ever I 
was. I hope 

“You may have abundant success” 

“In this great and” 

Valuable medicine : 

Any one! * * wishing to know more abotit 

my cure? 

Can learn by addressing me, E. M. 

Williams, 1103 16th street, Washington, D. C. 





—— I consider your 
Remedy the best remedy in existence 
For Indigestion, kidney 
— Complaint 
“And nervous debility. I bave just” 


Returned 
“From the south in a fruitless search for health, 
and find that your Bitters are doing me more 
Good! 
Than anything else; 
A month ago I was extremely 
“Emaciated ! ! !” 
And scarcely able to walk. Now I am 
Gaining strength! and 
“Flesh !” 
And hardly a day passes but what I am 
oa * - 7 7 * © 


. 
Fey sme on my improved appearance, and it 
a 


due to Hoe. 
Bitters! J. Wickliffe Jackson, 
— Wilmington, Del. 
ay None uine without a bunch of sf 
(ele un all polsonous stuf 





on the white label. Sh the vile, 
with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name. ian 4 





FARMERS! 


BARGAINS IN 





SM J6p) 


To secure a complete sale of all our ‘‘Americus” 
Cider Mills before the close of the season, we offer 
them at the following wholesale prices : 


JUNIOR, . . . . $16.50. 
Capacity 14 to 2 bbls. per day. 
MEDIUM, ... . $20.00. 
Capacity 3 to 4 bbls. per day. 
SENIOR, ... $28.00. 
Capacity 4 to 6 bbls. per day. 
These Mills are complete with Grinders and Press, 
warranted first-class in every respect, and are the best 
portable mill made. 
Send for circulars and any desired information in 
our line. 


We will mail BULB CATALOGUE and ICE TOOL 
CATALOGUE on application. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Wooden 
Ware, 


Wm. T. Wood & Co.’s Ice Tools, 
49 North Market St., BOSTON. 


~NEW CHAMPION 
FORCE 


PUMP. 


The Latest and Best. 


A child can easily draw water from the deep- 
est well; throws a continuous stream, both 
during the up and down motion of the piston; 
never freezes; will throw a stream of water 
over any ordinary 

distance, Sold on 
sponsiole parties. 





i 


building, or force it any 
30 days’ trial to re- 
Also, 


Matthews’ New Swivel Plows, 


The cheapest and best in use. 
culars to 


SMALL & MATTHEWS, 


fteop35 21 So. Market *t., Boston. 


Send for Cir- 





MATCHLESS| 


SWIVEL PLOW. 
CHAMPION 


OF THE 
ll 
- ‘< 


———— WORLD. 
And the Favorite of all Progressive 
Farmers. 


ALSO THE CELEBRATED 


Wiard Sulky Plow, 


And Wiard Chilled Hand Plow, which have no equals 
of their kind anywhere ; 









——AND 


Daniels’ Plow Sulky, 


To which any plow can be attached, and which is su 
perior in many respects to any other Plow Sulky in 
use. 


FOR 


T.B EVERETT & CoO., 


No. 43 So. Market St., BOSTON, Mass. 


SALE BY 


Send for Descriptive Circulars. 3teop3y 


BOILERS, 
For Wood or Coal, 


Sizes from 15 to 65 gal 
lons. Every farmer should 
have one. All orders will 
be forwarded at once any 
where in New England 
Send for Price List. 


Josiah M. Read, 


63 Blackstone Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
401 


PIANO FORTES. 
sia 


0 
CS 


PIANO FORTE 





The largest and oldest Manufac- 


tory in the United States. 
ESTABLISHED 1823. 


69,000 Instruments Made. 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 
FOR SALE. 


Second-hand Pianos in great variety for 
Sale and to Rent by 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


130 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORna. 


152 Tremont Street, | 
BOSTON, | 
17t3¥ 


MECHANICS’ FAIR, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANICS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Fifteenth Exhibition of Arts and 
Industries, 


At the Association Building, Hunt- 
ington Avenue, 
“EVERYTHING IN RUNNING ORDER.” 
Concerts afternoon and evening. Open daily from 

9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Admission 50 cts. Children’s tickets 25 cts. 
Huntington Avenue Cars from Tremont House 

every 5 minutes. Columbus Avenue Cars (within one 

block) to West Newton street. 6t3y 


A SAMPLE 


FREE ait 


ALL. 


We offeran absolute free gift 
of an elegant SILVER-PLATED 
SUGAR SPOON, double p! 
best quality—no cheap 
sv id, honest, durable good+,—to 
any one who will send us 2 c-nts 
for a 3 months trial! subscrip- 
tion to the thi adelphia LADIES 


HoMe JOURNAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL HOUSEKEEPER, The 
Sugar Spoon ts given to every 
three t trial subscriber, 
as aes of other prem! 
ums, new premium 





it 
catalogue containing ful) list of 
Rogers’ & Bros. best triple-p ated 
ware,—Teaspoons, Forks, Butter 
Knives, Ladies &c. Dol s, Dishes, 
Shopping bags, Books &c., &c, 
tHe LADIES’ HOMB JOURNAL 
has 70,000 circulation, is hand- 
somely printed, illustrated, care- 
fully edited by MRS. LOUISA 
KNAPP. Sp endid domestic 
stories, reguar letters from 
“JOHN'S WIFE.” “CLARISSA 
PoTTerR,” “HELEN AYRE,” and 
others. “Notes from a Young 
Housekeeper,” by “AUNT AD- 
Diz” Art Needie. Fancy Work, 
. and Floral Departments. Spicy 
\letters and answers to corres- 
pondents, onal! househo'd top- 
ics. Children’s page, Home 
Amusements, Puzzies, Ete. 
Home Cooking, Housckeep- 
er’s helps and hints. Brush 
/ Studies, for beginners in oil 
painting, a special feature, 
("An extra Sugar Spoon, or 
Butter Knife, if desired, will be 
given any one sending us a club 
of 4, three months tria! subserib- 









\ 


ants each. 
Ore, Ot DIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila. Pa. 


The Highest-Priced Paint in 
the United States is the 


ESSEX PAINT. 


SAGE GREENS, OLIVE GREENS, 
MAROON, TERRA-COTTA, 
ORANGE, SCARLET, 

&c., &c., &c.. &c., &c. 

These Paints are peculiarly adapted to Queen Anne 
and Suburban residences. They contain pure metal, 
not oxidized (destroyed,) and are warranted to con- 
tain no Barytes, Water or Benzine. 

Prices and samples furnished by the 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS, 


4t40 ESSEX, CONN. 


CIDER. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Presses, Graters, Elevators, Boil- 
ers, Engines, 8 ing Pullies, &c. 
Maignens’ Patent F ter, Rapid, 
for Cider and Sugars. Address 
oOo. F. BOOMER, 
47 Brookline Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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80 long as interest is “he. Personal se- 
only for interest. Honest rormen 

of moderate means can send 6 cents 

lars, loan forms, ete. dress T. GARDNER, Man- 

ager, Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


6teop39 








Ss KEY 
VIND ANY WATCH WEAL 
by watchmakers, By mail Circulars 
SOLD ios Sines & 00.88 Dey St, N.Y 
26teopl2z 





A MATRIMONIAL 
THE TELEPHONE, sacazinic? “Stricuy 
Fog a oes pared ey apo 
Address, The TELEPHONE, Box 8, Hur. 
leyville, N. ¥. 4t40 


P 5 
us 
z 
_ 








free, 
Scrap Pictures and Tennyson’s Poems 
10 cts. CAPITOL CARD i 





SPECIAL FEEDS 
For POULTRY 
And Cattle. 
Animal Meal, or something to make 
Hens Lay, 


Is made of fresh meat, fresh bone, dried and ground 
to a sweet meal, which fowls eat greedily, stimulating 
Bs Gag porary and a healthy condition. Trial Bags, 
15 ba., 50 cents; 30 hs, $1.00; 100 ths, $2.50. 

Bowker’s Ground Oyster Shells made from 
shells, thoroughly washed, and reduced to the proper 
size for feeding. This supplies the lime, and is a sub- 
stitute for bone, being cheaper. 25 tbs bags, 30 cents; 
100 ths, $1.00. 

Bowker's Bone Meal for Cattle, made from 
carefully selected bone, reduced to meal—white, clean 
and perfectly sweet. Many farmers claim that the 
feeding of bone meal prevents abortion in cows. If 
yous cattle are gnawing boards or old boots, it is an 

ndication that they require bone to meet a want of 
their system. 10 th. Bag, 50 cents; 100 ths. $3.00. 

Cireulars, giving particulars in full, mailed free. 
Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


4o1f 43 Chatham Street, BOSTON. 





Don’t Send Us Money New Sample Hook FREE. 

ayn ey er eee CAPITOL CARD Co., Hart- 

‘ord, Ct. ae oie Ff 
IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


SAFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 
Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, etc., etc. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WHEELER & MELICK CoO., 


Established 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 
40133 


Keal Estate--- Stock, 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 
a 




















More than 1750 Holsteins 


Imported and Bred by this Firm. 


600 NOW ON HAND 


Now on hand and in quarantine. 
and breeding. 
Nearly all the Deep-Milking Families of 
America Hepresented. 

Over THIRTY yearly records made by Cows in this 
herd, which average 14,212 Ibs. 5 ozs. per year, 
at an average age of 4) years. 

In 1881 our entire herd of Cows averaged 14,164 Ibs. 
15 ozs. 

In 1882 our entire herd of eight 3-year-olds averaged 
12,388 Ibs. 9 ozs. 

On April Ist, 1884, TEN Cows in this herd had made 
records from 14,000 to 18,000 Ibs. each, the 
average being 15,608 Ibs. 6 3-10 ozs., which in 
cluded every mature Cow in the herd that we had 
owned long enough to make a year’s record, except 
one kept for family use. 

We milked, through the year ending in June last, 
tive mature cows, the entire lot averaging 15,621 Ibs. 
1 2-5 ozs. 

Seven Heifers of ONE family, (THE NETHER- 
LAND FAMILY,) five of them 2-year-olds, and two 
3-year-olos, averaged 11,556 Ibs. 12-50zs. The last is 
a FAMILY record. 


Not one of those Records has ever 
been equalied with an equal num- 
ber of Cows, by any herd. 


BUTTER RECORDS. 

9 cows averaged 17 lbs. 54 ozs. per week. 

8 heifers 3 years old averaged 13 lbs. 4} ozs. per week, 

11 heifers 2 years old and younger averaged 10 Ibs. 8 
ozs. per week. 

rhe entire original imported Netherland family of 
six cows (2 being but 3 years old) averaged 16 lbs. 
2 11-12 ozs. per week. 

rhe above records are a sufficient guarantee of su 
periority. 

This is the class of cattle with which to found a 
herd. START RIGHT. 

See for yourself before buying. 


All of choice quality 


Prices reasonable. 
Send for Catalogue and examine Pedigrees. 


SMITHS & POWELL, 
LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y- 





3u 
Administrator’s Sale. 
B* LICENSE OF THE PROBATE 
> Court for the County of Middlesex, will be sold 
at public auction, on the premises, on Thursday, the 
thirtieth day of October, A. D., 1884, at ten o'clock in 
the forenoon, the homestead farm of the late Daniel 
Kinnivan, situated in Bedford, in said County, near 
the centre, on the road leading to Carlisle, containing 
about twenty-eight acres with the buildings thereon. 
Conditions at sale. 

GEO. HEYWOOD, Administrator with the will 
annexed, of the estate not already administered, of 
Daniel Kinnivan. 

Concord, October 7, 








1s84. 3t41 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP FOR SALE. 
] UCK AND EWES BRED FROM IM- 


ported stock. Apply to 
Sule N. G. GILMAN, Exeter, N. H 


HOLSTEINS. 


100 HEAD now at my farm and at quarantine at 
Waltham, Mass. including $ 
5 VERY FINE YEARLING BULLS. 
VEARLING HEIFERS io calfto Lincoln 
120 N. H. B., son of Jacob 21, 56 N.H. B. 
90 YEARLING HEIFEBS in calf and not 
yet served. 
All selected by my buyer in Holland, a man of 40 years 
experience in the business. 
Catalogue and rh uiars on application. 
CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, Reapvitie, Mass. 


13t40 

ERSEY BULL 15 MONTHS OLD, 
e from Peterborough, registered No. 7250. Imp 
Pride of the Meadow, No. 13323. Owner leaving the 
State, offers him at $150, cheap at $500. Dr. R., 65 
Day St., Boston. 30tf 


Durham Bull for Sale. 
HREE YEARS OLD. A VALUABLE 
animal of good milking stock. Will be exchanged 
for good cows. GEORGE E, TISDALE, 
8t37 Leominster, Mass. 


“BLACK HOGS. 


WISH TO CALL THE ATTENTION 

of farmers of New England to my herd of Poland 

China Hogs. Have spared neither time nor expense 

for the last five years, so that now I think I have not 

only the largest but the best herd in the East. Get 
my prices before you order. 

40 5S. J. HASTINGS, Passumpsic, Vt. 





Pure Bred Berkshire Swine, 
High Grade Yorkshire Swine, 
Ayrshire and Holstein Cattle, 


Always on hand and for sale. Write for what you 
want, or visit the farm. CHAS. W. WOLCOTT, 
52t49 Readville, Mass. 


Legal Aotices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 
io the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of ELLERY C. WRIGHT, late 
of Westford, in said County, deceased, Greeting: 
Whereas, a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by CATHERINE E. 
WkiGut, who prays that letters testamentary may be 
issued to her, the executrix therein named, and that 
she may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties on 
her bond pursuant to said will and statute; You are 
herebyecited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held 
at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, on the 
fourth Tuesday of October instant, at nine o’clock be- 
fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge ot 
said Court, this first day of October in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 

adhe J. H. TYLER, Register. 








Ors ce aes OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
lo the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the Estate of GEORGE McINTIRE, 
otherwise called GEORGE McIntyre, late of Marys- 
ville, in the State of California, deceased, intestate : 
Whereas, application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of admini-tration on the estate of said 
deceased, to CHARLES E. Fisu, of Boston, in the 
County of Suffolk; You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
October instant, at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if -- | you have, against granting the same. 
And the said ere a is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks, in the newspager 
called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Bos- 
ton, the last publication to be two days, at least, be- 
fore said Court. : 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this sixth day of October, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four. 

3t41 J. H. TYLER, Register. 

OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of ELI HINCK- 
LEY, tate of Maiden, in said County, deceased, Greet. 
ing: Whereas, 8. ALEXANDER HINCKLEY, for 
himself and FRANCIS HINCKLEY, the Exeontors of 
the will of said deceased, has presented for allowance 
the final account of their administration upon the 
estate of said deceased; You are hereby cited to appear 
at a Probate Court to be halden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the fourth Tuesday of October instant, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. And 
said Executors are ordered to serve this citation by 
ublishing the same once a week in the New ENGLAND 

AKMER, a hewspaper printed at Boston, three weeks 
successively, the last publication to be two days, at 
a before ~ Court, 

tness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this seventh day of October, in the ated 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 


four. 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 


MMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per.~ 
sons interested in the Estate of MIRANDA G, 
WOODWARD, late of Harri-on, in the County of 
Cumberland and State of Maine, deceased, Greet ng: 
Whereas, a petition has been presented to said Court 
by Epwarp P. Woopwakp of Harrison, in the 
County of Cumberland aforesaid, with certain papers 
purporting to be es of the last will and testament 
of said deceased, and of the Pyobate thereof in said 
State of Maine, duly authenticated, representing that 
at the time of her death said deceased had estate in 
said Magen’ of eps on vo said will may 
operate, praying that the said will be 
filed and recorded in the Probate. Ottice in said County 
of Middlesex, and letters testamentary thereon granted 
_ = a therein named; You are here- 
y ata Court to be held at Cam- 
bridge, in sald County of Middlesex, on the second 
day of November next, at nine o’clook in the forenoon, 
to show cause, ~~ you have, against the same. 
ereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publish: t three 
weeks successively to the newspaper called 
ENGLAND FARMER, printed at » the first publi- 
cation to be bait Ay at least, before said 


Court. 
Witness, GEO a a CL Bie, Teaae of 
said Court, this seventh day of October, the year 
Cight hundred and four. ss 











AMES PLOW COMPANY. 





NATIONAL CIDER AND WINE MILLS. 





Best qualities of both Crushing and Grating Mills 


Combined. 





Latest Improved (One or Two Horse) 
Union Railway Horse Powers. 
Threshing Machines. 
Fan Mills. 
Premium Farm Grist Mills. 
Wood Sawing Machines. 
Wine and Lard Presses 
Apple Barrel Presses, 
Improved Lever Feed Cutters. 
Root Cutters. 


Corn Shellers. 
Field Rollers and Road Scrapers. 
Carts, Wagons, and Harnesses. 


The Leonard Mower. 





Garfield's ‘“‘The American” Hay Tedder. 


PLOWS FOR 


AMES PATENT 


CHILLED CENTENNIAL SWIVEL PLOW. 





SPS 5 
Fully Tested—Lightest Draft—Best Quality Work. 


ae ae 


STILL AT THE HEAD FOR LEVEL 


LAND AND HILLSIDE. 


Awarded all the First and Second Pre- 
miums at the GREAT FIELD TRIAL of 
the NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, held at Manchester, N. H., Sep- 
tember 4, 1884. 

Also First and Second Premiums in 1883. 





DR. BAILEY ENSILAGE MACHINES, | 





Supe 
rior to any Cutter in the Market, not only for cutting 
Ensilage Crops, but also for Hay and other Dry 
Forage. 


Greater Capacity, but on less Power. 


ALL VARIETIES OF WORK. 





AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Quincey Hall, Boston, . . . 53 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 


eop37tf 





CARPETS. 


SPECIAL CARPET SALE, 


To Close Out Such Patterns as are Out of Loom. 
5-FRAME WILTONS, 


75 PIECES Bc oceietinn «ckecns 


STANDARD 
300 PIECES at.... 


VELVETS, 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


250 PIECES at.. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


300 PIECES (Standard Quality) at 


sins. 20seine UURORED 


eee, 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


250 PIECES, all Wool, at 


eee 


ENCLISH SHEET OILS, $1.00 


The above Goods will be found in every respect as advertised. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


‘ &), DOBSON. §25 and 527 Washington Street, 


38 —2tcop43 


Boston 























ep and poultry, as well as the most vicieus 
teries. Covered with rust-proof paint 
Barbed Wire every respect 

We als 


est all Iron Fence. Best ire Stretcher and 


r farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very neat for lawne 
or galvanized) it will last a life-time 
ve ask for it a fair trial, ick 
Gates, made of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy all competition in neatness, strength and durability, 
make the best and cheapest All Iron Automatic or Sel 

iT 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 
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only general purpose Wire Fence in use, being a Strong Net-Work without Barbs. It will turn 


stock, without injury to either fence or stock. It is jus 
parks, school lots and ceme 
It is Superior to Boards or 
knowing it will wear itself into favor. The 
f-Opening Gate, also Cheapest and N 


Post Auger, Also Manufacture Russe 


excellent Wind Engines for pumping water, or geared engines for grinding and nar J 


light work. For pricesand 


SEDG 


fteom Feb. 


articularsask hardware dealers, of address mentioning paper, 


CK BROS. Mf'rs.. Richmond. Indiana. 





MICHIGA 


13teop37 


Find the best markets in the world 
right at their doors. Blizzards and 
tornadoes do not devastate their crops 
and ruin their homes. | have 


ayments; long 


Easy 
Interest, 


300,000 Acres }*s i? 





We make from the best materi 
of Dairy Goods, that are models of 
Unquestioned proof given of their durs 1 
facturers of Curtis’ Improved Factory Churn, Masen's 


ty. 


ial § 
& 








Power Butter Worker, Lever Worker, Curtis’ Square 
Box Churn, Rectangular Churn, Cream Vats,Dog Power,etc. 


“One Fa 


agent.” All 
AND FOURTE 
CO 
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hurn at wholesale w 
rarranted exactly as represented, 
SILVER MEDALS awarded for superiority. 


H, CURTIS & G 


have no 
TWO GOLD 





re we 


, Fort Atkinson. Wis: 





T. B. EVERETT & CO., 


43 So. Market 8t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 






3 iRON TURBINE 
a WIND 

-! Eneres 
3 Strong and Durable | 
os SHRINK, SWELL, 


WARP, or 
RATTLE in the Wind 


ALSO, THE 


Never Freezes in 
Winter Time. 
@@ Bend for our 
Cireulars and 

Price List. 
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INSTITUTE 


FAIR 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Open September and October, 1884. 


Thisisthe FOURTH ANNUAL EXPO- 
SITION of the NEW ENGLAND INSTI- 
TUTE, and the M th Building of near- 
ly 8 ACRES OF FLOOR SPACE is crowd- 
ed with interesting exhibits. The Grand 
Achievements of Mechanism, Science and 
Art; the Various Processes of Manufac- 
ture in Full Operation; the Agricultural, 
Forest and Mineral Wealth of the South 
and West; the Wonders of Mexico, that 
Land ef Wierd BR 3 two Spaci 
Galleries Hung with Notable and Valuable 
Works of Art; Magnificent Display of 
Women’s Handiwork; Immense Musical At 
tractions Daily; Prof. R.H.Mohr, the Peo- 
ple’s Favorite, in Feats of Magic, Ventrile- 
quism and Legerdemain. 

All these attractions, includ the use of 
the MAMMOTH SKATING RINK, are 
sare all for ONE PRICE OF ADMIS- 
,’ 


50 CENTS, 


ich also includes ME 
BR COUPON, (if b 











OLITAN 
t down 


own or_in the ceuntry without extra 
e . RBEMEMBE tne INSTITUTE 
FAI is held in the F THER EXHI- 
BITION BUILDING, at the EWS 
an Avenue, which is 3 TIMES 
GER than any other Fair Bulldigg 
in New E. = aay ae 
7t28 





WHEELER'S 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINES 


Received the highest award at Five Werlds’ Fairs. 
Received over 150 Medals and Diplomas. Received a 
8 Silver Medal at the New England Fair in 
anchester, N. H., 1883. This reliable, self regulating, 
storm-proof and noiseless Windmill, after a test of 16 
years, has become a favorite wherever known. Over 
18,000 are now in use. Hundreds of the prominent 
citizens of New England are among the Eclipse 
Patrons, and will testify to 

its merits. We offer to the 
public, no fulsome words of 
praise, but simply point to 
what has been done, and to 
a plain statement of facts 
from our Patrons. Auto- 
graph testimonials shown to 
any who willcall. All water 
supply materials promptly 
Po Water 


Pipe, Small ‘Railroad 
frost-proof Tanks a specialty 
Full satisfaction guaranteed to all purchasers. 
Catalogues and Price lists upon application to 

L. H. WHEELER, 


68 Pearl St., BOSTON. 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 
surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPARY, 











F, A. Brown, Treas. ily” SALEM, MASS, 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


Received the Highest Award over all others 
at the Centennial. 


Important Questions Answered. 

Is there a lack of water at 
your residence, your barn, or 
your stock yard? 

In dry seasons do your 
crops suffer from lack of irri- 
gation? 

Are you obliged to go a 
long distance for water at 
such times, for stock and do- 
mestic use? 

Is your present water sup 
ply pure and of sufficient 
quantity for all needs? If 
not, 

Is there a good spring in your vicinity, but too far 
distant to be available? 

Do you know what a “STOVER WINDMILL” 
will do? 

It will bring that spring right to your door, furnish 
your home with an abundance of water; supply your 

arn; your stock yard; your greenhouse, or your foun- 
tain; grind your corn; in short, make itself such a ne- 
cessity from its first day of labor, that it will cause you 
to wonder why you have worked so hard in the past 
for the comforts and necessities now brought to you 
by the combined and simple forces of WIND (a power 
that costs you nothing) and a “STOVER” WiIND- 
MILL. Catalogue free. 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., 
No. 114 State Street. 
Sole New England Agents. 
13t31 BOSTON, Mass. 













NATURE’S QURE. 


“MORSE'S ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE.” 


That natare furnishes the material for a cure for 
all our ills, 
is fully illustrated by the discovery of Mr. C, H. 
Morse, of Holliston, Mass. 


den vegetable, Asparagus, he has discovered 1 


if we only use those within our reach, 
In our delicious gar- 


safe and radical cure for all Kidney and Liver 
diseases. It is only after years of study and expe 
rience that at last, feeling satisfied of its curative 
powers, he has offered it to the afflicted public. 

Try once more and test its wonderful powers. 

Sold by all druggists. Call for MORSE’S 

ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, 

“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor, Hollis. 
ton, Mass. Wreks & Poirer and Gro. C. Goopn- 
WIn & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 31 

FE WANT A Few Special Salesmen. BEST 
OUTFIT for framing pictures in the world, 

and thousands of pictures to be framed in every town. 
Address H. B. WARDWELL, Auburn, Me. 4139 
EACHERS WANTED.—10 PRINCI- 
PALS, 12 Assistants, and a number for Music, 
Art, and Specialties. 7K form mailed for 

SUPP 








postage. SCHOOL LY BUREAU, Chicago, 
Ti, Mention this journal. 9” 12 
New York & New England R. R. 


FOR 


Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


The Favorite, Line with Pullman cars, around New 
York City without change via Transfer Steamer Mary- 
land, ey with through trains to South and 
West. Trains leave Bosten at 6.30 P. M. daily, and 
Sundays. 


Direct connection for West Point, yy Me 
and all stations on N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo i 
N. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R., N. ¥.C. & H. RB. 


For Grand Central Depot, New York, 


Leave Boston at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M., arrive at 
3.30 and 9.25 P. M.; return leave New York at 6.00 
and 11.00 A. M. and 11.34 P. M. week days. 

Palace Cars run through on night train. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 
Train leaves Beston, at 6.30 P. M. 


Lk mnecting with Ts steam ITY 
w co} t ers “C. 
OF WORCESTER” and “CITY OF BOSTON..” 


BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE. 
Trains leave Boston at 8.15 A. M., 12.15, 5.30, P. 
Returning at 8.15 A. M., 12.00 noon, and 6.30 P. M. 











its, Stataveeme and Bese comnest 0b Gfion, 
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BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 





She felded up the worn and mended frock 
And smoothed it tenderly upon her knee, 
Then through the soft web of a wee, sock 
She wove the ht wool, mnsing thoughtfully ; 
**Can this be right? The great w' is so fair, 
I hunger for its green and pleasant ways, 
A cripple prisoned im her restless chair 
Looks from her window with a wistful gaze. 


“The fruits I cannot reach are red and sweet, 
The paths forbidden are both green and wide. 

O God! there is no boon to helpless feet 
So altogether sweet are paths denied. 

Home is most fair; bright are my household fires, 
And children are a gift without alloy; 

But who would hound the field of their desires 
By the prim edge of a mere fireside joy? 


“] can but weave a mere thread to and fro, 
Making a frail woof in a baby’s sock ; 
Into the world’s sweet tumult I would go, 
At its strong gates my trembling hand would 


Just then the children came, the father too, 
Their eager faces lit the twilight gloom. 

“Dear heart,” he whispered, as he nearer drew, 
“How sweet it is within this little room! 


“God puts my strongest comfort here to draw 
When thirst is great and common wells are dry. 
Your pure desire is my unerring law ; 
Tell me, dear one, who is so safe as I? 
Home is the pasture where the soul may feed, 
This room a paradise has grown to be; 
And only where these patient feet shall lead 
Can it be home for these dear ones and me.” 


He touched with reverent hand the helpless feet, 
The children crowded close and ki her hair, 
“Our mother is so good, and kind and sweet, 
There’s not another like her anywhere!” 
The baby in her low bed opened wide 
The soft blue flowers of her timid eyes, 
And viewed the group about the cradle side, 
With smiles of glad and innocent surprise. 


The mother drew the baby to her knee, 
And smiling said: “The stars shine soft to-night; 


My world is fair; its edges sweet to me, 
And whatsoever is, dear Lord, is right.’’ 


The Story Teller. 
DISCOVERED IN TIME. 


Some three miles back from our eastern 
coast, just within sight and scent of the salt 








ever, just before you go, is dreadful! I hope 

ou ; be , but I shall be miserable ! 
When that horrible man comes, I'll try not to 
be wicked, but—I—shall—de-test him !” 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


When Mr. Orde really did return, then, 
Miss Leonie accorded him a jealously cool re- 
ception, vastly amusing to accustomed 
to her natural warm-hearted frankness; but, 
fully occupied in his attention to his fiancee, 
the gentleman appeared perfectly callous to 
this ungracious treatment. So, perceiving to 
her amazement, that she was receding into the 
unusual position of a nonentity, the younger 
Miss Temple was piqued into becoming her 
own self, letting fall her droll mask of cere- 
mony, and slipping in into the old bright 
ways that e her what Agatha called, ‘‘the 
sunshine of the Beeches.” g her sister’s 
future husband was unprofitable work ; now, 
in a fit of repentant amiability, she resolved to 
please him. . 

By the time this happy reformation was 
effected, Mr. Orde had he back a month, 
and had discovered the value of the prize he 
had.come home to fetch. 

Five years had changed the girl friend he 
had left, into a beautiful woman, whom he 
was bound to love, not by promise only, but 
by keen appreciation of her worth, grown now 
and ripened even as she herself. And for 
weeks his task seemed very easy, while to 
Agatha, increasing knowledge of her betrothed 
increased her happiness. Of a surety the 
course of their love promised to run smooth. 
Proud Mrs. Orde’s air of dignified gratulation 
over her son’s excellent match, grew day by 
day ; the village grew interested in the coming 
wedding and the bride-elect began to be busy 
exceedingly over plans for her wide circle of 


humble friends’ well doing while she should 
be away. desingly. Geoffrey Orde would 
tell her * grudged the time she spent in con- 


fabulations with Aunt Helen over the many 
trusts to be left in her or the rector’s hands, 
but the eager confidence with which she would 
seek to draw him into her projects, and her 
delight in his approval, disarmed him of any 
passing chagrin and left him no shadow of ex- 
cuse for complaint. 

They were all of them certainly very happy 
—perfectly content. And yet ow a 
cloud rose on this fair sky, none knew exact- 
ly. Those whom it overshadowed most, ac- 








water, lies a Suffolk village, Wynford by 
name, of whose scattered population tour-fifths 
find their living and centre their material in- 
terest upon that broad area they call ‘‘the 
land.” 

A sleepy parish. An unemotional congre- 
gation of piv they then? By no means, | 
indeed! Wynford has decided opinions, 
brisk little quarrels, many social grades of its 
own, and has, morevoer, its full quantum of 
human joys and sorrows; perhaps, hidden 
among its sober generations, some tragedies, | 
and to a certainty now and then, a bit of ro- | 
mance. 

On Wynford green, near the flint-towered, 
thatch-naved St. Nicholas’s, cluster all the 
dwellings of the rural upper ten, from the 
smart white villa of a late shopkeeper’s buxom 
widow close by the rectory, to the red brick 
residence of a vice admiral’s relict— Mrs. 
Orde—from whose casements one can look 
across the narrowing road into some twenty 
acres of 


Here lived the lady of the manor. Nota 
stately, exacting dame, ruling jealously over | 
a tribe of bobbing, hat-touching rustics, but | 
a young and beautiful woman, who inherited 
through her mother, a position none ever 
needed to grudge her sweet and noble nature. 

‘‘Miss Temple, my daughter that is to be, 
seems part of Wynford's very self, Mr. Mur- 
ray,” explained Mrs. Orde to the newly come 
rector, on his first call one autumn day. He 
was an Oxford fellow, who, in sudden impa- | 
tience at the barrenness of book life, had de- 
serted it for the opposite extreme—a moderate | 
living in the depths of the country. ‘*The | 
people think so much of her and she of them 
that I fear it will be a lamentable day when 
my son comes to take her from us.” 

‘*Your—son?” repeated Mr. Murray, po- 
litely—almost more than politely, attentive. 

‘Yes, from India. He returns soon to rob 
your parish of its mistress. You had not heard 
this? Oh, well, I think our clergyman ought 
to understand what is going on among us. It 
makes him more at ease, does it not?” And, 
with the friendly view of furthering this pleas- 
ant footing, Mrs. Orde chatted complacently | 
into accounts of the neighboring family, and | 
told how a Mr. Temple, well connected, but 
of no fortune, hac married the heiress of | 
Wynford manor, who, sadly enough had died, | 
when their one child Agatha, was born. 

‘But there are two Miss Temples?” interpo- | 
lated Mr. Murray, puzzled by remembrances | 
of two attractive faces near his pulpit, of | 
which one had earnestly marked (or so he 
fancied) every syllable of his first nervous ser- 
mon, while the other had wandered from | 
pointed attention, through smothered yawns, | 
into a comfortable little nap. ‘‘Surely I see | 
two ladies often together, both young; I | 
thought them sisters.” 

‘So they are—at least, half sisters,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Orde; ‘‘for Mr. Temple foolish- | 
ly married again—a French lady, little Aga- | 
tha’s governess ; and Miss Leonie is her child | 
—younger than Miss Temple by five years. | 
Poor thing! Her faiher died long ago, leav- | 
ing not the least provision for her; for, of | 
course, he had only a life interest in the | 
‘*Beeches.” So his widow and little girl were | 
simply dependent on the elder daughter. But | 
the trustees were liberal, Miss ‘Temple most 
unselfish and generous, and they all lived ad- 
mirably together till Mrs. Temple's death.” 

“*Which was” 

‘‘Four years ago, six months before our 
dear Agatha came of age. It was just when 
my son got his assistant judgeship, Mr. Mur- 
ray—an excellent appointment—and, on the 
strength of his promotion, wrote home as he 
did. It has been a long engagement, has it 
not? But Geoffrey would never live on his 
wife’s income, without means or position of 
his own, so he determined to keep abroad till 
he earned a pension; but, I am thankful to 
say, the last three years of his exile are not to 
be lonely. Now you understand what brings 
him home, Mr. Murray.” 

Mr. Murray understood Mrs. Orde’s mod- 
estly triumphant confidence only too well. By 
some process of reasoning he had no mind to 
trace its source, he felt the revelation had | 
spread a shadow over his own life; and as he | 
went back alone, past the golden brown | 
beeches, to his solitary fireside, was half in- | 
clined to wish he had never ventured from the 
scholarly seclusion of Corpus into the perils of | 
a country pastorate. 

And how was Mr. Geoffrey Orde’s return | 
awaited by the tenants of the manor-house? | 
Seemed the days long or short to Agatha 
Temple till he came? 

Why, scarcely could she tell. The play- 
fellow of her almost babyhood—the lad who 
used to bring his school boy laurels for her | 
praise—the youth who had gone from her 
while she was in her first girlhood—had wooed 
her as yet only with written words; and 
though she trusted every syllable, and ideal- 
ized her absent love purchance more than most 
maidens—for, save Leaale, no other was near 
and dear to her—yet, to leave for him the | 
home she clung to more each year, to cast her 
lot in with his, was a point over which sadness | 
and gladness often fought, and victory lay as 
yet on neither side. 

‘*I know what I shall do,” asserted Leonie, | 
very positively, one night in the midwinter, 
when, being telegraphed as arrived at South- 
hampton, Mr. Orde might any hour appear at 
Wynford. ‘‘When that man comes I shall 
hate him!” 

“QO, Leonie! Why?” laughed her sister, 
stroking the pretty, wilfully-posed head, shorn 
of its sunny tresses in a freak of fashion, and 
left shining, curly, provokingly coaxable. 
‘‘Remember, when Geoffrey left, it was you, 
not I, who cried unceasingly. And, who, 
pray, wrote to him and begged him to come 
vack, for fear tigers should eat him? Who” 

‘**H-u-s-h! Scandalmonger! ” cried Leonie, 
her checks aflame. ‘*Then I was small and 
foolish; now I am old and wise, and I wish he 
had kept across the sea forever. He'll take 
you away, and what shall I do?” 

“Keep house till we come back. Three 
years will soon go by, Lono, darling. There 
will be so much for you and Aunt Helen to 
do” (Aunt Helen was a distant relative—com- 
panion, now, and chaperone to the two girls) 
‘that time will fly. Mind, you are not to 
miss me, or let anyone else miss me, either.” 

Leonie gave a disconsolate shrug. ‘Aunt 
Helen will rule me with a rod of iron. She 
means to be good, but she’s like Mrs. Orde, 
and knows I’m poor—and—and—she'll make 
me mend my glove and be industrious.” 

Agatha’s dark eyes rested lovingly on her 
sister's young face, so like her own, save that 
its lines were always gay, while hers were of- 
ten grave. 

$s industrious, litthe woman,” she said, 
with a half motherly tenderness. ‘*We rich- 
er folks have no right to be lazy, but—wait a 
moment,” as Leonie crumpled her forehead 
into negative wrinkles over ‘‘we richer folks, 
—*‘‘but no one, Lono, will trouble you about 
being poor. You know how often I have been 
letter writing lately? Well, it was for you. 
And to-day all is settled. You are independ- 
ent enough, now, with all that my careful 

dians have been saving for your fortune. 

wanted to tell you before Geoffrey came 

home. Now you know and we will say no 
more about it.” 

‘But I must! cried Leonie, clasping her 


sister impetuously. ‘‘O, Agatha, how Rood 
you are rope How can I thank you? Why, 
every single thing I have, I owe to you!” 

“ is no owing be:ween our father’s 
children,” answered Agatha, yielding herself 
to a shower of grateful caresses, ‘‘so there's 
noting pey back and I want no thanks ; 
only, iH 


| 











eep this secret, till I am gone.” 
se you are gone!” echoed Leonie, rue- 
fully. *O, Agatha, to have you kinder than 





ark, where stands the chief house of | 
the parish, the ‘*Beeches.” 
| 


knowledged it last of all. For it was so easy, 
so right of Leonie to glide into treating her 
almost brother with the free winsomeness 
that kept her childish spite of her nineteen 
ears. He was of necessity almost as often 
Le companion as Agatha’s. She had been 
fond of him long ago, and—was it not her 
duty to be fond of him now? To what pre- 
cise depths this duty led her, she didn’t stop 


| to measure, until, alas! they were unfathom- 
| able. 


And Geoffrey Orde, his word and honor 
pledged to Agatha, felt himself safe to bask, 
pleasantly amused, in the animated presence 
of her younger sister, never finding out, till 
May’s warm weeks were entered, and his wed- 
ding fixed for the first day of June, that he 
was turning traitor to his troth; that the 
charm of Leonie’s gay nature was stronger 
than the sweet gravity of that to which he 
owed allegiance. But not to himself would he 
allow this possible at first. 

“I think,” urged his mother anxiously one 
night, when they were leaving the Beeches, 
‘I do think, Geoffrey, as Agatha sings no 
duets with you, you would be wiser to sing 
fewer with Leonie.” 

‘-And why?” said her son, shortly. 

‘Well Agatha—may not like it. Other 
people may—at least they do, notice it.” 

‘Agatha is entirely above any wretched 
jealousy,” said Mr. Orde, impatiently. 

“Still, I should be sorry,” his mother ven- 
tured on, ‘‘that you should even seem to 
slight your wife that will be. People might 
say that you were marrying for money, and 
Agatha doesn’t deserve that, Geoffrey.” 

‘‘With or without money, she deserves the 
best any human creature can give her,” re- 
turned Geoffrey, warmly. ‘*Don’t fancy I un- 


| derrate her, mother.” And with that, Mrs. 


Orde had to be satisfied, though the ambigu- 
ous speech left her disquieted. 
Still, he meant to be—nay, he vowed he 


| would be—loyal; and, strong in self-trust, 


went next day to the Beeches, and found him- 
self listening for Leonie’s step, watching for 
Leonie’s coming, made indefinitely glad by 
the dangerous hour’s music which unsuspect- 
ing Agatha pressed on them while she gave 
audience to homely guests. 

That hour he vowed, though, should be his 
last of dalliance with a temptation that was 
getting too strong. Resolutely he would 
avoid Leonie henceforth, resolutely devote 
himself to Agatha. And so for days he did, 
dulling his own spirit into unutterable aching, 
bewildering Agatha, who thought the two had 


| quarrelled, and filling with pain unspeakable, 


the heart that was just learning its luckless se- 
cret. 

‘How the child frets over your leaving!” 
said Aunt Helen, pityingly ; and Leonie’s sis- 
ter, gazing at her, white and listless, wan- 
dering through the garden, wondered, with a 
sudden fear, was it for that alone she sor- 
rowed. 

A doubt, double-barbed, shot through her 
mind. (uiltless herself of falsity in a single 
thought, it seemed unworthy, evil, treasonable 
to two she loved. But truth or treason it 
must be. Which, for the peace of all, she 
must find out. 

It wanted only two days of her marriage, 
and on the last evening but one, her nearest 
friends were gathered at the Beeches, all not- 
icing approvingly, the close attendance of Mr. 
Orde at her side. 

Once only he left his post, when Leonie, 
who had obstinately refused a single song, 
suddenly yielded and sang, not the gay air 
that used to suit her best, but the very sad- 
dest of her strains, with a tremulous pathos 
that ended in a sob. Then Geoffrey Orde 
drew slowly towards her, as if scarce master 
of his steps, and, as the notes ceased, looked 
down into her fever-bright eyes with such a 
glance of love as Agatha had never awak- 
ened, 

Standing near with his young hostess, was 
the rector, looking ten years older than when 
he came to Wynford. People said the place 
couldn’t suit him. 

‘*Your sister sings with tears in her voice,” 
said he, and, waiting vainly for response, saw 
to his pain that tears were trembling too, on 
his companion’s dark lashes. 

**l am—tired,” said Miss Temple. ‘Will 
you tell aunt Helen to bid all good night for 
me?” and, turning swiftly away, abruptly left 
her guests, of whom one departed soon, shar- 
ing, if not comprehending, the pang that drew 
her into solitude. 

‘‘She was tired”—a plea that barred all 
talk with Leonie that night, all share in next 


| day’s preparations for the festive to-morrow. 
| Geoffrey Orde, coming as usual, early, was 
| met by a message only—‘‘Would he return 


towards evening?” And when he did return, 
for the first time Agatha descended from her 
own room and went fora last hour with her 
lover. 

Leonie, too restless for all company, wan- 
dered hither and thither; now flushed, now 
pale; betaking herself at last to the small 
‘‘study,” where, with her more than sister she 
had worked and played her way from child- 
hood up to now, and thence, with door fast 
locked, she watched two figures pace across 
the lawn, intent on speech so earnest neither 
turned or noticed her. 

A book was in her hands; what book she 
never knew. A rose she had idly plucked 
fell to the ground uncared for. As the two 
passed from sight, the self control, so difficult 
to her impulsiveness, forsook her utterly. 
Back into the room she shrank, covering her 
face, with a sharp cry of pain, whisperin » 'So 
false! so false! ‘Ten thousand times I have 
deserved it all. And yet it is so hard!’’ 

While she sat shivering through her troubles, 
sunbeams sank into twilight, wood pigeons 
cooed forth their slamber songs in boughs 
without, and in the gloom she dared at last to 
weep—for herself; for him who, worst pang 
of all, shared her great grief; for Agatha, be- 
fore the very thought of whom she cowered 
guiltily. 

‘But she shall never, never know!” she 
cried, through her tears. ‘‘If only she can 
go, and I can die, why, she need never 
know.” 

‘‘Never know what?” said a soft, sad voice 
closé by her; and the next instant Leonie was 
in her sister's arms. 

*O, Agatha,” she entreated, striving to get 
free, ‘‘let me go! Don't come so kindly to 
me! Don’t ask me what I mean!” 

‘*Wait!” answered Agatha, with a wonder- 
ful calm on her pale face. ‘I can tell you, 
Leonie, what it all means. That two of us 
have nigh made a terrible mistake, but have 
found it out in time. I was slow to see it, 
Lono, but I know it now. I have no right to 
Geoffrey. He loves you best.” 

* Agatha!” 

‘Hush! He belongs to you, not me. It 
has been a tangled skein for us, but this is the 
only right way out of it; and Geoffrey sees 
that it is so.” 

‘‘But Agatha,” urged Leonie, trembling be- 
tween exceeding pain and marvellous joy, ‘‘he 
has never said” —— 

*‘A word. I know he has not. Both of 
you meant to be faithful tome. P 
with a wistful faltering in her tender voice— 
“it was my fault you could not be. There, 
darling, there !”—as Leonie wept passionately 
on her bosom—‘‘let Geoffrey come to you 


his step was sounding on the outside), 
ad than k God for ail of us, Fa dn is not 
too late!” 
How cc spippordine news was Ra yevey 
house an ing , by poor, 
daapporied Mrs. Orde, by Fe whele startled 
parish, we must leave to our readers’ i - 
tions. before the ferment of excite- 
ment had subsided, a quiet iage had tak- 


-en place—so Agatha had willed it, and all 
i to her—and with his bride, (not por- 








tionless, as, to his contrite surprise and his 
rs comfort, he discovered) Geoffrey 
Orde was ing away to the far east. 

Till the hubbub of diseussion was past, 
Agatha Temple deserted The Beeches, and, 
returning after weeks of absence, brought 
back in her brave serenity, scarce a trace of 
the trial that had driven her away. 

“Leonie is happy!” she says, and allows no 
one to blame her sister in her hearing. 

Perchance her home, her people make up 
to her what she lost. Perchance the very 
power to renounce what she did, wakens mis- 
trust as to her fitness ever to have filled the 
state she missed. Or perchance (and this way 
run many wishes), it may be dawning on her, 
that womanhood’s fair crown is yet waiting, if 
she will but wear it; that in her hands lies all 
the happiness of a man who has loved her from 
the first moment he saw her, ane that the sure 
response stirring within her own heart prom- 
ises her yet a glad future as John Murray's 
wile. 


MISS PIPER’S PUPIL. 


Miss Pandora Piper, teacher of music, who 
had hard work to keep soul and body togeth- 
er, but was not unhappy, because, as she said, 
she was never left without a new bonnet for 
Easter Sunday, and one black silk, somehow, 
always managed to last until she could get a 
new one, received a very singular note one 
morning—a note which had been handed in at 
the door, the landlady’s ‘‘girl” said, by an 
‘elderly gentleman.” 

The epistle was enveloped in the costliest 
and most richly decorated envelope that 
could be procured for love or money any- 
where. the paper, nearly as thick as card- 
board, was to match. A coat of arms was in 
the corner, and the words below were as fol- 
lows : 








Miss Piper :—A Person of neglucted edercashun 
is wishful to be undertuck. Willkall at 3. 
MisTER SLIGER. 


**My gracious !” ejaculated Miss Pandora ; 
‘the must have been neglected, that's certain. 
I never saw anything like that before in all 
my life! Fatally forgotten, I should say! 
Well, I wonder what he can be like. He 
must be rich, I suppose. Poor people can’t 
afford such stationery as this. And a coat of 
arms, too! Shoddy, I suppose; but so that 
he’s respectful, why should I care for that? 
He will probably pay well, and I've lost Anne 
Eliza Griggs, by marriage, just as she was 
beginning to take variations.” 

**Nora, I shall be in if a new pupil—a gen- 
tleman—<alls at three o'clock.” 

Nora, who liked Miss Piper, who often 
gave her little presents, and who kept on an 
upper shelf of her closet some soothing bal- 
sam which she was always ready to apply to 
the poor girl’s awkward fingers, which were 
always being cut, or burnt, or pinched, gave 
an amiable grin, and offered to polish up the 
grate when she had a minute, ‘‘Seeing a that 
a stranger was coming.” 

The morning wore away. ‘Two little girls 
had gone through their exercises, and a heavy 
lady, who took lessons in vocal music, had 
nearly burst a blood yessel in endeavoring to 
gain a certain high note, which was the object 
of her ambition. 

Miss Piper had been around the corner to 
give a lesson there, and over the way to see 
to another pupil's practising. 

She came de in a hurry, arranged her 
hair, saw that her little parlor was neat, and 
awaited her guest with feverish anxiety. 

At last he came. 





Nora showed some one upstairs, and there | 


entered at the door an elderly gentleman, of 
benign appearance, dressed in the latest fash- 
ion, but not without regard to his age, who, 
bowing low, remarked : 

“IT hope I am not late, mum. 
time must be very valuable.” 


I know your 


‘I am sure I only wish everybody was as | 


punctual,” said Miss Piper. 
three o'clock.” 

“You're very kind, mum,” said the gentle- 
man, seating himself, as Miss Piper motioned 
him to achair. ‘I’m an oldish pupil I sup- 
pose you think; butIllexplain. I think I’ve 
explained in my note, but I'll explain again. 
I've been neglected, not from any unkindness 
—for my poor mother did the best she could 
for me—but we were very poor. I don't 
wish to mention the humble positjon I've al- 
ways occupied until a year ago,"when some- 
body came from England and hunted me out. 
Mother was dead, poor dear! But this was 
how it was: Father was very rich and up in 
the world; mother was a housemaid. He 
married her, and his mother was furious, and 
mother couldn't stand it. Sheran away; she 
came here, and lived an honest, hard-working 
life. It was only when she died that she told 


“It is exactly 





| 





You're of age this long while, my dear; you 
ought to know how to behave; but I can't 
countenance this. I shall put up the bill. 
Ob, oh, oh, Pandora! that it should come to 
this !” 


Poor Miss Pandora! 

As her friend and landlady walked out of 
the door with her handkerchief to her eyes, 
she stood motionless, as though turned to a 
pillar of salt. 

She saw just how this repair of neglected 
education must to her small circle of 
discarded pupils, and felt a strong desire to 
drown he or jump out of the window, or 
turn on the gas, or take a box of matches in 
her tea, and she might actually, it seemed to 
her afterwards, have died of mortification, but 
that the gong at the front door, pulled vio- 
lently at this moment, startled her, and Nora, 
running up, wrapped in a waterproof cloak, 
for she had been making preparations to go 
to bed, announced : 

“Mr. Sliger!” 

‘He can’t come up,” said Pandora, ‘‘at 
this hour of the night.” 

‘**No, miss; he asks for you to come down,” 
said Nora. 

Pandora went down. 

Mr. Sliger was at the door. 

‘‘There’s a telescope at the corner,” he 
said; ‘‘something going on in some star or 
other, I believe. Geta bonnet and shawl, 
and come and have a peep. It will bea les- 
son in astronomy for me. You can explain 
it, you know—same terms as the other les- 
sons.” 

Pandora obeyed without a word. 

The door closed after the two, leaving 
Mrs. Grimm staring at Nora. 

‘*That’s the capsheaf!” said Mrs. Grimm. 

‘Shall I sit up for them?” asked Nora. 

*“*No,” said Mrs. Grimm, ‘I will.” 

Meanwhile Miss Piper and Mr. Sliger 
peeped through the telescope and saw the 
rings of Saturn, which Mr. Sliger supposed 
to be phenomenal and temporary, and which 
were explaned by Miss Pandora to be fixtures, 
and then adjourned to an ice cream saloon of 
much elegance. 

‘This, indeed, is desperate dissipation,” 
Miss Pandora said to herself, as she sat be- 
fore the cut-glass goblets on the damask 
cloth, and saw the water splash from the little 
fountain in the centre, into the aquarium, and 
over the glossy plants, all reflected in the 
long mirrors. owever, what did it matter? 
She was already ‘‘talked about,” turned out 
of her lodgings as a person who had gone 
wrong. She would keep this merry moment 
to remember when she had put an end to all 
of this, by saying to the neglected pupil that 
she could no longer impart instruction to 
him. 

He was ordering every indigestible luxury 
on the bill of fare, the diamond on his little 
finger flashing like a small sun, obsequious 
waiters bobbing about behind him. He 
looked kindly at her, and asked her if she 
liked this or that. He was as simple as an 
old baby ; as kind as an old lady ; and he was 
a nice, pleasant-looking man. 

‘Allover! All over!” she said to herself. 
“I might have known what a wicked world 
this is, and how ill it thinks of innocent 
things. Why might I not go on teaching him 
forever, without barm ?” 

People were coming in from concerts, from 
the theatres ; tables were filling, but theirs, 
between two columns, beyond the fountain, 
was very quiet. 

The waiters were gone to execute Mr. 
Sliger’s behests. Suddenly he turned to her 
and took a letter from his pocket. 

‘*Miss Piper,” he said, ‘tread that.” 

Miss Pandora opened the missive and pe- 
rused it. 

It was from a firm of lawyers, speaking in 
plain terms of Mr. St. Leger as a gentleman, 
and a man of honor and fortune. 

‘I got ‘em to give it to me,” 
show to you.” 


he said, ‘‘to 


‘I did not need it, indeed,” said Miss Pan- 


dora, sadly. ‘And this is the way your 
name is really spelt? St. Leger; it’s a beau- 
tiful name.” 

“It sounds a little curious to me,” he said. 
‘‘Mother wrote it Sliger. I never knew. 
But, you see, I'm all right. They never took 
me without a character when I went fora 
place in the poor times, and I couldn't expect 
ier to take me without a character, either. 
—I don’t know whether you despise me for 


| my ignorance, or not, but, if you don’t, why, 


me my name was not Noggings, but Sliger, | 


and that she had written to my father, or got 
some lawyer to write, and he was dead, too, 
and I came into the property and left the 
humble position I won't dies to, and—well, 
I'm rich, but I don’t know anything, and be- 
fore I go to England I want to be educated. 
You understand ?” 

‘It’s a very laudable ambition, I’m sure,” 
said Miss Piper. ‘‘I usually teach music, 
but of course I can undertake the English 
branches.” 

“Yes, mum,” replied the gentleman, hasti- 
ly. ‘*I want to begin with music—the pyan- 
ner. I have never known any one in high life 
who could not play upon the pyanner. Be- 
gin with that and go on to spelling, which I 
am conscious I sadly need.” 

It was not the usual course, but there was 
a seriousness and dignified manner about this 
‘‘neglected” person, that made it impossible 
for Miss Piper to say so. She mentioned her 
terms, and set the hours for the lessons, and 
so skillfully emphasized the name of the in- 
strument, that Mr. Sliger, before his depart- 
ure, had begun to call it the ‘‘peearno” in- 
stead of the ‘‘pyanner.” 

At the door, however, he gave her a dread- 
ful shock. 

‘IT wish, mum,” he remarked, ‘‘to begin 
with tunes.” 

Miss Piper was a conscientious little teach- 
er, but she felt that there were people in this 
world who must have their own way ; and Mr. 
Sliger’s first lesson consisted of the ‘*White 
Cockade.” 

He had a very good ear, and he was anx- 
ious to learn. From the ‘*White Cockade” 
he went on to, ‘Life Let Us Cherish,” and 
poor, guilty Miss Piper, who felt that the 
notes had very little to do with his perform- 
ance, beat time and counted. 

Meanwhile she found, that, leaving educa- 
tion out of the question, the man was very 
sensible—that he was kindly and amiable. 
Once corrected on the pronunciation of a 
word, he never became a backslider on that 
word. However, it was he who arranged 
everything, not his teacher. 

As other lessons were added, the neglected 
person set the hours for them; finally he had 
six hoursaday. All the pupils were dis- 
missed but one. The spelling ag the les- 
son in geography, the lesson in history, fol- 
lowed each other. All the week days were 
his. 

Poor Miss Piper had no power to say him 
nay. He paid well, he treated her with actu- 
al reverence ; but the last pupil went when 
he elected to copy some very flat ‘‘flower 
pieces” which Miss Piper had executed in 
early youth, and call this a lesson in painting. 
He had all her week days at last. He cer- 
tainly had improved in pronunciation, but 
Miss Piper felt herself to be a humbug. 

What they really did was tu spend the day 
together exactly as he chose. Playing wit 
educational books, thumping the i. daub- 
ing Bristol board with impossible flowers, 
scrambling through the lesson in French, of 
which Miss Piper had had a quarter from a 
Swiss gentleman. 

For a long time she was alone on Sunday, 
and usually went to the Methodist church, to 
which she belonged; but Mr. Sliger soon al- 
tered that. He began by asking her whether 
they had ‘‘these vespers” of hers at the Ca- 
thedral on Sunday morning. And when she 
instructed him that ‘‘vespers” were in the lat- 
ter part of the day, he said that he would call 
for her. 

Accordingly she went to vespers at the Ca- 
thedral in the afternoon, and after that, regu- 
larly three times a day to different churches. 

It was then that the landlady thought it her 
duty to call. 

She appeared in Miss Pandora Piper's 
apartment at the awful hour of ten o'clock 
at night, majestic in her con pins, and 
with a very serious countenance, but she was 
welcomed in with a smile by the little music 
teacher. 

‘Good evening, Miss Grimm,” said she, 
“I haven't hada call from you for a very 
long while.” 

**No, Miss Piper, you haven't,” said Mrs. 
Grimm, with much ee ‘‘But you could 
not expect me to call after such carryings 
on.” 

**Why, what do you mean, Mrs. Grimm ?” 
ejaculated Miss ty 

**Can you ask, Pandora Piper?” answered 
the lady in her deepest chest-note. 
“The whole neighborhood is talking about 
you!” 

**About me!” screamed Miss Piper. 

‘*You and that man,” answered the land- 


My pupil, Mr. Sliger?” sobbed Miss Pi- 
per, now fairly in tears. 

‘Your pupil? Don’t tell me!” said Mrs. 
Grimm. ‘‘Miss Pandora Piper, I shall be 
obliged to put up a bill for my second floor. 


You've got to go - 

“Oh, oh, oh!” cried Pandora. ‘‘Can you 
think any harm of me? Why, you could 
come in at any moment. Nora is in and out 
every now and then. Such a respectable eld- 
erly snare. and such a correct person as 
Tam 

“Tt isn't me, Pandora,” said Mrs. Grimm, 

ite melted, ‘‘it’s the neighborhood. The 

ing, (if it is ) finished ’em. 





I want you to take me for your pupil for life 
—to marry me, you know, Pandora. Will 
you ?” 

It was a dreadful thing to do in such a pub- 
lic place, but Pandora Piper felt that she was 
going to faint—the room grew dark. 

She held out her hand for a glass of water. 
Most of it was spilt upon the front breadth of 
her new black silk, but that which passed her 
lips revived her. Then a sweet, soft sense 
that there was no more trouble for her in this 
world, crept into her heart and she smiled up 
at him. 

‘It was in my mind the first day I came, 
he said. 
window when you gave lessons to that little 
girl at Bell's. I felt sure that you were just 
the woman for me, and every lesson you gave 
me proved it. I shall learn everything from 
you—goodness as well as spelling. Oh, say 
*Yes!’” 

She said, ‘‘Yes.” 

Mrs. Grimm was sitting up for her, pale 
with wrath, when she returned ; but Pandora 
took her by both hands, and said: 

‘You won't turn me out until after my 
wedding day, will you? You'll let me be 
married here? It’s to be next week. Mr. 
St. Leger won't wait. You see, we will have 
to go to England and live on the estate. 
And, after all, a poor little music teacher 
needs no great preparation.” 

‘Servants and diamonds, and a country 
house and a city house, and everything heart 
can wish,” Mrs. Grimm says, in telling the 
story. ‘‘A real great lady, now. It’s like a 
romance.” 

And Pandora, happy with her good, simple 
husband, in her new surroundings, often 
thinks so herself. 


” 





General Miscellany. 





AT THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRI- 
CAL EXHIBITION. 


Among the railway signal systems the most 
ingenious is that of the Railway Cab Compa- 
ny, in which a bell is rung in the locomotive 
cab to warn the engineer of any open 
switches, or other dangers along the line, thus 
doing away entirely with the risks from color 
blindness, or carelessness in passing sight sig- 
nals. A dynamo is carried on the engine, 
and the electric circuit is completed through 
the cab wheels, track and wires. While the 
circuit is closed, as it should be when the line 
is in perfect condition, the cab bell is silent ; 
but when a switch or rail is displaced, or an- 
other train is on the same track, within a 
mile of the first one, the cab bell rings until 
stopped by a change of these conditions. At 
a crossing of two railroads the cab bell will 
ring when there are two engines within a mile 
of the crossing at the same time, and an en- 
tirely automatic block system of signals is 
possible. 

An automatic highway crossing gate, at 
which a bell is rung before the train passes, 
and which slides down without a tender’s aid 
just before the train approaches, and up again 
after the track is clear, is also one of the cu- 
riosities of this system. 

The loan exhibition in the annex contains 
many models of electrical instruments taken 
from the patent office and elsewhere; and 
among other oe historical apparatus 
are Franklin’s frictional electric machine, and 
Henry’s big po ay en There is also a 
collection of coins, and a reading-room well 
rosa with papers on electric topics. The 
Electrical World, a weekly paper with a cir- 
culation of about twelve thousand copies, is 
published in the Exposition building, from 
presses run by electricity. 

An electric organ, sewing machines run by 
electro-motors, and a chicken incubator are 
among the minor features of the exhibition. 

As high-pressure dynamos ruin any watch 
brought within two or three feet of them, at- 
tendants are provided at each entrance to 
care for the visitors’ timepieces. An iron 
case, will, it is said, protect watches from 
magnetic action. 





AMBERGRIS. 


For a series of years there raged a hot con- 
troversy as to what this valuable substance 
really was, the most extraordinary opinions 
being offered regarding its origin, composi- 
tion and uses. One statement, dated so far 
back as 1761, says that ambergris issues from 
a tree, which to shoot its roots into 
the water, seeking the warmth therefrom in 
order to deposit therein the fat gum of which 
it is the source. ‘*When that fat gum is shot 
into the sea, it is so tough that it is not easily 
broken from the root by the strength of 
its own weight. If you plant such trees where 
the stream sets to the shore, then the stream 
will cast it up to great advantage.” Another 
authority, Dr. Thomas Brown, in a work pub- 
lished in 1686, shows that an idea then enter- 


tained was that ambergris was only found in 


such whales as had come upon the substance 
floating in the sea and swallowed it. In 
course of time it was found that this precious 
commodity was generated in the whale itself. 
An American doctor residing in n ade 
it public in 1724 that some Nantucket whale- 
men in cutting up a spermaceti whale had 
found about 20 pounds of the valuable sub- 
stance which, they said, was contained in a 


cyst or outlet or inlet. As 
a matter of fact, which is an im- 

is a morbid secretion in the in- 
testines of the sperm whale. Capt. Coffin, in 


a statement he made at the bar of the house of 
commons, said that he had lately brought 
home 362 ounces of that costly snbstance, 





*‘T had seen you often through the | 





a 


which he had found in a sperm whale captured 
off the coast of New-Guines. At the time of 
Coffin’s investigation, ambergris was of the 
value of 25 shillings an ounce. The Pacific 
whalers search keenly for this commodity, and 
large finds of it sometimes brings theffi a rich 
reward.— Chambers’ Journal. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
OCTOBER SONG. 


When the fields are ripe and yates. 
When the leaves are shrunk and sere, 

If thy thoughts are mild and mellow, 
Sing, and praise the fading year. 

If thy heart is full of groaning, 
If thine eyes are near to weep, 

Vex not Nature with thy moaning, 
When she folds her robe to sleep. 


All things have their times and seasons, 
Nought that lives from change is free ; 
God is wise; and for good reasons 
Birth, and wth and death, must be. 
All things find their fitting places, 
High and low, and great and small, 
Kings and peoples, creeds and races, 
In the wonder of the All. 


Breezy hills and blastful mountains, 
Chirp of birds, and thnnder’s roll, 
Tinkling rills and gushing fountains, 
Powers that spurn weak man’s control, 
Cradle song and chariots’ rattle, 
Mighty thoughte that stir the soul, 
Throng of business, roar of battle, 
All make music in the whole. 


Art thou young—be bold and daring, 
Flap thy wing, and spur thy pace, 
Fruitful labor never sparing, 
Where a spade may find a place. 
Art thou old—in quiet corners 
Live from fretful labor free, 
Wise with faithful hand to garner 
Life’s rich fruitage stored for thee. 


And when Death comes, ugly specter, 
Spare thy hand the fruitless blow; 

Bow thy head; the great Director 
Wisely willing willed it so. 

Death must be: and in the keeping 
Of harsh frost all life must lie, 

Till God shall per to rouse from sleeping, 
All from God that may not die! 





VAGARIES OF INSOMNIA. 
How Physicians Are Puzzled by the Vaga- 
ries of Sleeplessness--Strange Imagina- 
tions. 


‘Of all the puzzles which the medical pro- 
fession have to deal with, none are more difli- 
cult of solution than insomnia,” remarked a 
physician. ‘‘It is a perpetual puzzle to me, 
and in conversation with others of my calling, 
I find that they, too, are unable to account for 
the vagaries of sleeplessness.” 

‘*What is there so puzzling about it ?” 

‘‘Why, Nature furnishes all the conditions 
to induce sleep, not only in health, but in 


the cases, and in the other case we find that 
it does not do so. Sleep is not only a natur- 
al condition, but a necessity, and yet the one 
case of sleeplessness occurs in the one hun- 
dred. Just think how men adapt themselves 
to sleep in the most unnatural and artificial 





| night; sleeping within two yards of the clink 
of the hammer on the anvil; sleeping near a 
| steam forge, or even in the boiler-makers’ 
| shops; by the clash and din of machinery ; 
the shrill whistle of steam, and sleeping with 
apparent restfulness until the sounds stop, 
when they are awakened, or perhaps awakened 
| by an unusual sound, much lower than the 
| din which lulled them to sleep. It is a com- 
plete reversion of nature; in fact, when you 
| think of it, it seems as though no man could 
ever suffer from insomnia. 

‘It is a prevailing idea that excessive fa- 
tigue will induce sleep under these trying cir- 
cumstances, but it is not the case. ‘I’m too 
tired to sleep,’ is a common remark, and it is 
not untruthful. The system is worked up to 


such a condition that the nerves must have a | 


rest before sleep will come, or before the 
| tired man will sleep quietly. I had a case of 
| a night watchman who had been accustomed 
| to sleep in a mill amidst the noisiest kind of 
| work, and after he changed his vocation found 
it impossible to sleep. I treated him with 
| medicine that slightly affected his hearing, 
| and he complained that he was ‘too deaf to 
sleep.’ 

‘*Another thing: when you realize that the 
strongest man, may, in spite of his will, be 
reduced to the blind helplessness of slumber 
by the droning of a bore, the temperature, or 
many other minor things, it is still more mys- 
terious to me how slight a thing will kill 
sleep, and work measureless mischief to mind 
and body.” 

‘*Perhaps it is due to over-excitement, sor- 
row, or some trouble,” suggested the report- 
er. 

‘‘Nonsense !” exclaimed the doctor. ‘*That 
is the veriest nonsense. I have, and no doubt 
you have, known aman to sleep tranquilly up 
| to within an hour of the time that he was 
| hanged for murder. A man who confessed 


| that he murdered his sister, slept quietly up | 


to a few hours before he walked to the gal- 
lows. There was trouble, excitement, 
probably remorse, all combined, and yet 
sleep was not interrupted. Men may sleep 
even while waiting for their mother-in-law. 
‘*The eccentricities and whimsical fancies of 
those who suffer from wakefulness defy all 
rule, and there is no such thing as treating 
two cases alike. They would be amusing if 
they were not so dangerous to the patient and 
so discouraging to tke physicians. Now, just 
think. ‘There are many who cannot sleep at 
all on the left side, others can sleep only on 
that side; others who must have their heads 
pointing to certain points of the compass ; 
cannot sleep except on straw, or others who 
can sleep on anything except straw ; patients 
who demand some kind of regular noise, like 
the ticking of a clock and who will awaken as 


soon as the clock is wget some must have | 


verfect silence to enable them to fall asleep. 
| had a patient who could not sleep in a room 
that was carpeted with anything except straw 
matting. She thought she couldn't, but she 
does now. That isa case of imagination, | 
admit, but the most of them are not. There 
is another woman in Newark who cannot 
sleep more than seven consecutive nights in 
any room, and she appears to have tried to 
overcome the matter but always failed, and 
has given it up. The eighth night would be 
passed restlessly, the ninth in a stage verging 
on hysteria, and so on, until, when I have been 
called, I have found her in a condition too 
critical to be amusing.” 


‘‘Are women more subject to insomnia than | 


men?” 


‘*No, nor is it confined to to those physi- | 
An ath- | 


cally or mentally weak among men. 
lete assured me some time ago, that after 
training for some important event, he was fre- 


strength. 
sleep better if the closet door was open wide. 
He asked me how I could account for it. 


see. One of the judges of the New Jersey 
supreme bench told me some time ago that he 
could sleep better with a piece of thread tied 
tightly around the thumb of his right hand, 
and thought that the trouble was due in some 
way to physical trouble, ‘probably by writing 
so much I have injured the thumb,’ he said. 
He believed that it was a certain cure for 
what he called ‘night fits,’ at the same time 
he wanted me to examine his thumb. ‘There 
was nothing the matter with it, of course. 

‘‘I cannot explain insomnia, but I am con- 
vinced that it isa form of insanity. Maudsley 
declares that insomnia is a frequent cause of 
insanity, and I am inclined to regard it as one 
of the most obscure of mental diseases. 
There is no cure except the absurd fancies of 
the people who are affected, and who imagine 
that they have found a cure, as some of those 
I have quoted.”— Newark, (N. J.) News. 





THE IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY. 


The Ceremony One Must Endure in 
Order to see it. 


The cathedral contains several relics of 
great antiquity, among them the iron crown 
which has pressed so many august brows, 
from Constantine's to Napoleon’s. On ask- 
ing to see it, I was startled to learn that the 
cost would be five lire, or (francs,) exactly 
five times as much as the most expensive ex- 
hibition, sacred or secular, I had hitherto seen 
in Italy, and ten times the sum usually ex- 
acted. 

But I ceased to be surprised when the 
sacristan called a custodian, the custodian 
called a priest, and the priest came—a tall, 
robust, unshaven personage, with some native 
dignity, like Friar Tuck—accompanied by 
acolytes bearing four great silver candelabra, 
and other sacred properties. The candle- 
sticks were placed on the balustrade of a side- 
chapel, where the relic is kept; tapers were 
put into them and lighted, and the vessels ar- 
ranged in order. The priest then recited a 
short orison before the altar, above which is 
a sort of press, the size of an ordin ward- 
robe, with a very poor gilded alto rilievo on 
the door, of — bearing the instruments of 
the ion. The custodian then mounted a 
ladder and opened the first door, which dis- 
closed a second one with two leaves of beauti- 
ful gilded bronze work ; these, being opened, 
showed a rare curtain of golden tissue, and 
that, falling, revealed the treasures—a great 
cross set with precious stones and crystal, and 
other objects which I did not notice, per- 
turbed as I was by the ceremony and the at- 
tention which it drew upon me, poor, solita- 

, sheepish, Anglo-Saxon, from the rest of 
the le in the church. 

The famous coronal, inclosed in a circular 
glass case, was then taken down and displayed 
to me by the elder acolyte, who recited its 
history for my edification. The foundation 
and origin of the crown is a narrow iron band, 
believed by the devout to have been made out 
a nail which pierced our Saviour's hand ; this 
is incased within a broad, thick gold circlet, 
inlaid with three rows of immense jewels, in a 
splendid, simple, enameled Byzantine pat- 
tern. 

One of the most significant facts in its 





memorable history, is that it was never taken 
until this century. What 


sickness, in ninety-nine one-hundredths of 


conditions—sleeping by daytime instead of 


and | 


quently thrown into a state of sleeplessness | 
for several nights preceding the trial of | 
He finally discovered that he could 


There is no way to account for it that I can | 


Charlemagne did not do, what Charles V. did 
not ia oe Napoleon, with his stupendous 
audacity did not do, the unchronicled Francis 
Joseph II. presumed to do. He had the vul- 
gar impudence to carry this venerable relic 
and symbol of universal sovereignty to Vien- 
na, where it remained for seven years. It 
was restored by Victor Emmanuel, who might 
most justly have used it to crown himself 
King of United Italy, but refrained, with that 
curious mixture of personal modesty and want 
of imagination which was a characteristic in 
common between himself and another brave 
man—Gen. Grant. 

I looked my fill and thought my thoughts ; 
then the case was replaced, the priest repeat- 
ed a prayer, the a swung a censer, the 
glittering curtain rose, the bronze doors 
closed, the wooden one was locked, and the 
show was at anend. And I went on my way 
to the the Lake of Como, having seen the iron 
crown of Lombardy, with candle, book, and 
bell.— Atlantic Monthly. 





NICKNAMES OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Every General of prominence had a nick- 
name bestowed upon him by his troops. 
Some of these names were of a sarcastic na- 
ture, but usually they indicated the confidence 
of the men in their leader, or their admira- 
tion for them. 

General Grant was commonly known over 
the watch-fires in the Army of the Potomac, 
as ‘‘Old United States,” from the initials of 
his name, but sometimes he was called, ‘*Old 
Three Stars,” that number indicating his rank 
as Lieutenant-General. 

McClellan was endeared to his army as 
«Little Mac.” Meade, who wore spectacles, 
was delighted to learn that the soldiers had 
named him ‘‘Four-eyed George,” for he knew 
it was not intended as a reproach. Burnside 
the Colonel of the First Khode Island Regi- 
ment, rose to the dignity of **Rhody,” when 
he became a General. Hooker never liked 
the sobriquet of ‘Fighting Joe,” though he 
always lived up to it during his career in the 
field. 

Pope was saddled with the title of ‘‘Saddle- 
bag fobn,” in memory of his famous or@er 
about headquarters being on horse-back. 
His men used to say that their headquarters 
moved pretty rapidly at times. Sigel, the 
German General was known in the other 
corps as, ‘‘Dutchy.” Hancock won the brev- 
et of **‘Superb,” from a remark made by Gen. 
Meade at Gettysburg, when the Second Corps 
repulsed Longstreet’s men. Humphrey, be- 
ing a distinguished engineer, was invariably 
styled, **Old Mathematics.” The Pennsylva- 
nia Reserves used to call Crawford ‘‘Physics,” 
he being a surgeon at the beginning of his 
military career. Logan, with his long black 
hair, and dark complexion, was ‘‘Black Jack” 
with his men. Sheridan, the cavalry leader, 
was ‘Little Phil,” and Sherman’s troops 
spoke of him as ‘‘Old ‘Tecumseh.” 

The sterling nature and steadfast purpose 
of Thomas, earned for him the significant and 
familiar name of ‘*Old Reliable.” Halleck 
| was derisively named ‘Old Brains,” and 
| Rosecrans had his name shortened to 
| **Rosey.” Lew Wallace was ‘‘Louisa” to the 
soldiers under his command; he was a great 
favorite for his fighting qualities, and the 
soldiers adopted that inappropriate name for 
want of a better. Kearney, who had left an 
arm in Mexico, was invariably known in the 
ranks as ‘‘One-armed Phil.” Butler was 
styled **Cockeye” for obvious reasons. Kil- 
patrick was nicknamed ‘*Kill,” while Custer 
was called ‘‘Ringlets,” on account of his long, 
flowing curls; and so the catalogue might be 
| prolonged indefinitely. — Century. 





VALUE OF SLANG. 
Slang has this value, that it shows how lan- 
guage grows. The English tongue is so vig- 





orous that it seizes whatever it needs for 
| growth, just as it did in its infancy. At that 


period direct imitations of sounds were con- 
stantly made words, as the young vandals of 
to-day use ‘‘chink” for ‘‘money.” Further on 
in the growth of the tongue, it took from ordi- 
nary speech the imitative words, and convert- 
ed them to new uses, just as you say ‘‘ticker” 
fur ‘‘watca” and ‘‘puff” for *‘advertisement.” 
The contraction of words is another stage, as 
‘‘mob,” now perfectly English, was at first 
merely slang for the Latin mobile, the fickle 
crowd, as ‘‘cab” for ‘‘cabriolet,” and ‘‘fur- 
long” for ‘‘furrowlong,” the length of a fur- 
row, and as ‘‘nob” is slang for nobility. We 
| make words from men’s names in the same 
| way. I suppose ‘‘boycotting” may be good 

English soon. ‘*Martinet,” now indispensible, 
| was the name of a historic General, overstrict 
in discipline. ‘*Derrick” was a famous hang- 
man of the seventeenth century, in honor of 
whom the roughs nick-named the gallows-like 
hoisting apparatus; and these are two only 
out of scores of cases. 

Many of the words that are now respectabil- 
ities of conversation were once gutter chil- 
dren. ‘*Drag,” for instince, was a thieves’ 
word for carriage, and ‘‘dragsmen” the par- 
ticular variety of the thieves who followed the 
carriage to cut away the luggage from the 
rack behind. But ‘‘drag” is good Engligh 
now for private coach. *Kidnap” was thieves’ 
slang for child-stealing; that 1s, to ‘‘nab a 
kid.” ‘Tie,’ for cravat, was as much the 
slang of low life as **choker” is now. ‘*Con- 
undrum” and ‘‘donkey” and ‘‘fun” were all 
slang words, though perhaps not so low 
‘*Bore” was slang, and so were ‘‘waddle” and 
**bother.”— St. Nicholas. 








A Rerormep Bricanp’s Farr. —In the 
Mexican department of the Institute Fair, is 
a superb saddle, about which cling all the as- 
sociations of a tragic romance. It is splen- 
didly mounted with silver, its pommel! bearing 
in large letters the monogram, **A. C.;” and 
it is accompanied by a bridle, of which the 
reins are beautiful tubular chains, so cunning- 
ly and intricately wrought, that our gold- 
smiths cannot compass the secret of their 
manufacture. The silver of which these or- 
naments were made, was plundered from 
| churches and shrines by the most famous of 
modern Mexican bandits, Antonio Cajaho, 
and he is said to have paid about six hundred 
dollars for the making of the equipage. An- 
| tonio was an ideal bandit, quite the noble 
robber of romance, and, incited by mingled 
respect for his prowess, and despair of out- 
witting him, the Mexican Government offered 
him a full pardon, and an official position in 
| the army, if he would forsake his life of brig- 
andage. The bandit accepted this grace, not 
being required, apparently, to disgorge even 
that wealth which he had acquired by bold sac- 
rilege. His band, however, could net forgive 
| this desertion, and, lying in wait for the re- 
| formed brigand, shot him as he rode down a 
| mountain sitting in this very saddle.— 
| Boston Advertiser. 


| 
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How Screws are Mape.— The process 
of making screws is a very interesting one. 
The rough, large wire in big coils, is, by 
drawing through a hole of less diameter than 
itself, made the needed size. Then it goes 


into a machine that at one motion cuts ita 
proper length and makes a head on it. Then 


it is put into sawdust and ‘‘rattled,” and thus 
brightened. Then the head is shaved down 
smoothly to the proper size, and the nick pnt 
in at the same time. After ‘‘rattling” again 
in the sawdust, the thread is cut by another 
machine, and after another ‘‘rattling,” and a 
thorough drying, the screws are assorted by 
hand, (the fingers of those who do this, move 
almost like lightning,) grossed by weight, 
and packed for shipment. That which rend- 
ers it possible for machines to do all this, is a 
little contrivance that looks and opens like a 
goose’s bill, which picks up a single screw at 
a time, carries it where needed, holds it until 
grasped by something else, and returns for 
another. This is one of the most wonderful 

ieces of automatic machinery ever seen, and 
it does its distinctive work at the rate of 
thirty-one screws a minute, although this rate 
is only experimental as yet. Ninety-three 
gross a day, however, has been the regular 
work of one machine.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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From The Washington Hatchet. 
THE CONCORD PHILOSOPHERS. 





Across the moorlands of the Not, 
We chase the gruesome When, 

And hunt the Itness of the What 
Through forests of the Then, 


Into the inner consciousness 
We track the crafty Where; 

We spear the Ergo tough, and beard 
The Ego in his lair. 


With lassoes of the brain we catch 
The lances of the Was, 

And in the copses of the Whence 
We hear the Think-bees buzz. 


We climb the slippery Which-bark tree 
To watch the Thusness roll; 
And pause betimes in 


stic rhymes, 
To woo the Over-Soul. 





A VERY VENERABLE STEED. 


Josh Billings tells this story of a young 
man who had just graduated from College, 
and whose father was a minister. The old 
man said : 

‘Now you've been toa heap of trouble, 
and it’s cost a good deal of money and time. 

are ye goin’ to do?” 

“I am n going to be a veterinary surgeon,” 
he replied. 

“‘A what ?” said his father. 

“A veterinary surgeon—a horse doctor. 
The horse is one of the noblest animals in the 
world, father, and he hasn't many friends. I 
am going to study him, and see if I can't help 
him. I believe it is just as good a business as 


any.” 
Bo, in spite of all his father's talking, the 
boy studied up all the old horses he could 





apg ber gh. tq each case; practised what 
he could, and in a year was quite an adept. 








Then the parish made his father a present of 
ahorse. The parson was greatly delighted. 
The people had paid a good price for the 
horse, and the old gentleman was anxious to 
have the judgment of bis son on the animal. 
Taking him into the stable, he asked his boy 
to look him over, which he did, carefully, 
shaking his head at every examination. At 
last he said: 

‘Father, the poor horse doesn’t amount to 
anything.” 2 . 

‘‘Why, my son, the horse is quite as good 
an animal as the one on which our Master 
rode when on earth.” 

As he said this, the boy had just finished 
examining the horse’s mouth in order to de- 
termine his age. The old man repeated his 
sentence : 

«Just as good a horse as the one our Master 
rode into Jerusalem.” 

“Father,” said the boy, 


one !” 


“it’s the same 





BUSTED HIS CORNER. 


‘One thing I've got agin Wisconsin,” said 
the old man as he bit off a hunk of Navy, ‘‘is 
the meanness of its country merchants.” 

**In what respect ?” 

‘‘Wall, last winter was a mighty good win- 
ter for coon. Seemed as if every coon in 
Michigan, Illinois, and Iowa, had come to 
Wisconsin on a visit. Me ’n my pard had six 
coon dogs, and fifty traps, and the way we 
laid ‘em out was terrific. Fact was, we piled 
up the pelts till we had a corner on the mar- 
ket.” 

“T see.” 

‘Just as we got so that we could spit on 
the stove in every country store, the cantank- 
erous buyers of hides | pelts formed a ring 
to bust our corner. What do you think they 
did ?” 

‘Can't say.” 

‘Hanged if they didn’t diskiver a way to 
tan skunk skins, and put five rings on every 
tail; and as there were ten skunks to one 
coon we had to sell out for store pay, and git 
out of the State on foot!"—Wall Street 
News. 





Tury had been quarreling about his next 
summer clothes. She wanted him to have his 
light suit cleaned up for 1885, and he wanted 
a heavier suit. 

‘*What’s the use of fighting about this ?” he 
said, finally. ‘‘I may be in the cemetery next 
summer.” 

‘I think,” she replied, ‘‘that you will need 
your summer clothes wherever you may be.” 





‘*‘WueEN do you think of celebrating your 
wooden wedding ?” asked one Boston citizen 
of another. 

“‘Sh-h!” was the cautious reply; ‘‘don't 
mention it, 
broomsticks and rolling-pins in the house al- 
ready.” 





Advertisements, 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 


Their Prevention and Cure. 





U NDER this vague term is included almost every 
) malady to which the abdominal viscera is subject, 
from the infantile “belly-ache,” or gripes, to the more 
serious and fatal attack of cholera. They all have, in 
fact, the same parentage, viz: Catarrh of the mucous 
membrane or lining of the bowels. The causes which 
give rise to this condition are as numerous and varied 
as the pease in which it appears in various communi- 
ties or localities. While every one of us experiences, 
from time to time, either in ourse!ves or our families, 
the unpleasant and frequently serious results of a visi- 
tation of malarial fever, marasmus, chronic diarrhea, 
dysentry or cholera infantum (all of which are conve- 
niently termed “summer complaints” if they occur in 
the summer or early fall), there are but few who know 
its origin or means of prevention. It invariably origi- 
nates in our deliberate and persistent defiance of the 
laws of hygiene and sanitation; carelessness as to the 
quality, character and quantity of our food; irregular 

ity in meals; want of proper mastication—these all 
cause the deposit of a decomposed mass of organic 
matter in the csophagua, which, not being in a condi 

tion to assimilate with or form new blood, is trans 

formed into a noxious gas, altering the condition of the 
tissues, and converting the fluids of the body into a 
oisonous deposit; which mixes with, impoverises the 
jlood, by depriving it of its nutritive elements and 
changing its red corpuscles into white or yellowish- 
white globules. The natural result is that the gastric 
secretions, not having their quota of food to work upon, 
dissolve the mucous lining of the stomach, and maras 

mus, diarrhea, colic arise as a direct consequence. 
Now if, added to that, the sanitary conditions of the 
dwellings are bad—the house badly drained, stagnant 
pools or heaps of refuse in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, the house not properly ventilated, and the sleep- 
ing rooms and living rooms filled with impure air and 
noxious vapors—the inevitable result is an outbreak 
of malarial or contagious fever, a visitation of diphthe 

ria, or some equally devastating scourge. Our readers, 
therefore, will see that “‘summer complaints” and kin 

dred maladies originate in causes entirely within :heir 
own control; and that the outbreaks of epidemics are 
attributable to their want or care and disobedience of 
hygienic and sanitary law. 

We will now consider the means of prevention and 
cure. It is an old and true maxim, that “an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,’’ a fact which no 
one will dispute. Now, taking this as our maxim, the 
first steps to be taken in the preservation of health 
and procuring immunity from “summer complaints,” 
is to insure proper drainage and ventilation in our 
homes; secondy, an adequate supply of good, whole- 
some food; strict and constant habits of personal clean 
liness, such as bathing, etc., etc., and regularity of 
habits; and, thirdly, as an infallible preservative and 
antidote from outside or accidental contagious influ 
ences, to take periodical doses of Vegetine (say halfa 
tablespoonful to atablespoonful, three times a day, ac 
cording to age.) By this means the digestive and oth 
er functions will be kept in a normal and vigorous con 
dition; and the contagio vivum or disease germ of ma 
larial and epidemic fevers will be effectually repelled. 
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SHAKESPEARE wun 


* Therefore the moon, the governess of flooda, 
Pale in her anger, washes al] the air, 
That rheumatic diseases may abound.” 
Whether the “pale moon” has increased the 
size of her wash as the world has increased in 
population may be a question, but its a fact be- 
yond question that Rheumatism has increased 
until it does “abound” in “all the air,” and thou- 
Sands of human beings are bound and tor- 
mented with the excruciating pains that only 
Rheumatism and Neuralgia can inflict. 


THLO- 
PHOROS 


is the ONLY conqueror of these terrible dis- 
eases, as hundreds gladly testify. 


Mr. O. Thornton, C. R.-I. & P. R. R. Machine 
Shops, Stuart, lowa, writes: 

“ Athlophoros greatly relieved me of dis 
tressing Rheumatism, and I willingly recom. 
mend itas a remedy that will cure icema. 
tism. I was confined to my bed, and after 
using one bottle was able to go to work.” 


Even ifso strange that at first you 
ma perdly believe it, it IS true that 
“ATHLOPHOROS” will do for YOU 
just what it has done for others. 

If you cannot get ATHLOPHOROS of your drug- 
gist, we will send it express paid, on receipt of 
regular price—one dollar per Pottle. We prefer 
that you buy it from your druggist, but if he 
hasn't it, do not be persuaded to try something 
else, but order at once from us, as directed. 


ATHLOPHOROS CO. 


112 WALL ST, NEW YORK 
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, OW bas been cur- 
ed times without number by the time- 
ly use of Downs’ Elixir. It will cure 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 
Lung Fever, and all diseases of the 
Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 
other remedies fail. For sale by all dealers. 
EENBY, JOHNSON & LORD, Prop’s, Burlington, Vt. 








THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


Burlington 
Route. 





GOING WEST. 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 


CHICAGO, PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of the Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaba to 


DENVER, 
or via Kansas City and Atchisoa to Denver, con. 
necting in Union Depots at Kavsas City, Atchison 
Omaha Denver with through traius for ’ 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


and all points In the Far West. Shortest Line wo 


KANSAS CITY, 
And all points in the South-West, 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickers a: 
reduced sg can be porenagss Via this Great 
Through Line, wail the Health and Pleasure 
Resorts of the West ai South-West, inci uding 
a iy my of COLORADO, the Valley of tus 


le, the 
CITY OF MEXICO, 


and all polots in the Mexican Republi \: 


HOME-SEEKERS 


Should also remember that this line leads direct w 
the heart of the Government and Raliroad Lands |» 
Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and W asidng 
ten Territory. 
itis known as the great THROUGH CAR LINE 
ef America, and is universally admitted to be the 
Finest Equi Railrond in the World 
og be of Travel, fer 
Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Ral! 
road Coupon Ticket Offices in the United States and 
Cauada. 
T. J. POTTER, 
Vice Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t Chicago, 
JNO. Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
317 Broadway, New York, and 
6 Washington st., Boston, 


S 
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There are altogether too many | 





te BEST THING KNOWN me 
WASHING«" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 
26teopS 
. 
Sawing Made Easy. 
MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 
SENT ON 
30 DAY Ss’ 


TEST TRIAL, 










7 \ ie 
For logging camps, wood-yards, farmers getting ont 

stove wool,andell sorts of log -cutting—it is unrivaled, 

Thousands sold yearly, A boy of 16 can saw logs fast and 

easy. Immense saving of labor andmoney. Writo 

for eb ntly illustrated catalogue in 6 brilliantec 

also brliltantly illuminated poster in 5 colors, Au 


nts Wantec By money 
ARCH 


en 
HFG CO0., (A) 206 State St., Chicago, TLL 
13teop37 


L PRIL 


Send six cents for postage, and re 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 








will help all, of either sex, to more 
§ money right away than anythingjelse 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
5216” 
HARNESS NEW MANY 
THE WIND EL 


OLD RELIABLE STOVER, 


We make both 12 years 

——2s tnaking Wind Mills 4 ape 
Cialty with our trained 
mechanics, enable us to take water 


from well or spri 
os any desired point 
any of work, to 
(ie) Branch Office. 
88 8. Market St., BOSTON, 


neg and deliver it to 
Writk tating nature 
B. S. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich 


Lying Agente can't SELL and tell 
the truth about Jones. Put your 


lies on paper and sign if dar 
U, 8 STANDARD a 


$60.5 TON 


WAGON SCALES. 
Beam Box. Tare Beam. Freight 
Paid. Free Price List. Every Size 
address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,N. ¥. 
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ANTED LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 
wish to make @8 to @4 a day easily at Heir 
own homes. Work sent by mail. Nocanvassing, Address 

with stamp Crown M’f @ Co.,20 Race St.,Cinc 
2teopsy 


VIGOR =: WEAK MEN 


Sufferers from Prematare . Nervous 
Debility orany of the results of Indiseretions 
or Ex will find in the Marston Bolus a 
radical cure without Stomach Medication. 
Effective and cheap. Sealed treatise free 


TON REMEDY CO. 46 W. 14th St. New York. 


innau.O 


52139 





Tue only comfortable place to have a Boil, is on ‘the 
other fellow's nose,” is an old saying; if you 
are one of the unfortunates, 


‘Pratt's Boil and Carbuncle Specific” 
IS EQUAL TO IT. 


If you cannot obtain at your druggist, send $1.00 for 
a box and receive it postpaid by mail, Inuse for 40 
years. TALCOTT, FRISBIE & Co., Agents, Hart 
ford, Conn. 
For sale by all druggists 6 


Manhood Restored. 


Victims of youthful mprodence causing Nervous De- 
bility, Premature Decay. and all disorders brought on 
by indiscretion or excess, will learn of a simple remedy, 
free, by addressing J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham st.,N 


52136 


Sut ure Wee 
ad ate Von 


A favorite prescription of a noted specialist (DOW re- 


tired.) Druggists can fill hk. Address 
or. WARD & CO.. LOUISIANA, MQ 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. ONLY $1, 


BY MAIL POST-PAID. 


c/o 


a 
KNOW THYSELF. 
A Great Medical Work on Manhood. 
Exhausted Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, 


Premature Decline in man, Errors of Youth, and the 
untold miseries resulting from indiscretions or excess- 
es. A book forevery man, young, middle aged and old. 
It contains 125 prescriptions for all acute and chronic 
diseases, each one of which is invaluable. So found 
by the author, whose experience for 23 years is such 
as probably never before fell to the lot of any physi 

cian. 300 pages, bound in beautiful French muslin, 
embossed covers, full gilt, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary and profes- 
sional—than any other work sold in this country for 
$2.50, or the money will be refunded in every instance. 
Price $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Illustrative sample 6 
cents. Send now. Gold medal awarded the author 
by the National Medical Association, to the officers of 
which he refers. 

The Science of Life should be read by the young for 
instruction, and by the afflicted for relief. It will ben 
efit all. —London Lancet. 

There is no member of society to whom the Science 
ef Life will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guar 
dian, instructor or clergyman.— Argonaut. 

Address the Peabody Medical Institute, or Dr. W. 
H. Parker, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass., who 
may be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and 
experience. Chronic and obstinate dis HEAL eases 
that have baffied the skill of all other 


hy- 
sicians a specialty. Such treated F 
successfully without an instance ote THYSEL ' 











failure. ntion this paper $6 
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ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING (0., 


Third and Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 












ATTENTION 











Steak, Suet, 
roquettes, 


eat for Poultry, Ete. 


VALUABLE COOK-BOOK, FREE, WITH EVERY CHOPPER. 


Hash, Hambu 
icken-Salad 


—" 


Meat, Mince-M 
ears 


FOR CHOPPING 
rap- 
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